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THE FUTURE OF RADIO IN EDUCATION" 


By Dr. WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


U. S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


THERE are times when I wish I could see 
ahead and pick out the things which are 
coming. This is one of them. It would 
be a great thing to be a real prophet on an 
occasion of this kind. Inasmuch as that 
is not possible the best I can do is to guess 
at what the future may bring forth. And 
I think your guess, or anybody’s guess, is 
as good as mine as to what the future holds. 

We are told that in Russia every one be- 
tween the ages of eight and twelve is in the 
first class of the labor school and that they 
are taught by a ‘‘complex’’ method, that 
is, a kind of ‘‘project’’ method. I wonder 
whether or not the radio will not bring 
something similar to this to pass in this 
country eventually. If we could learn our 
reading and writing and arithmetic by 
studying about real things in the actual 
world, it seems to me that we could do 
them better. And, later on, in our junior- 
high-school course, perhaps, if we could 
bring into the classroom radio advertising, 
let us say, advertising upon bread, and 
could subject that advertising to real tests 


1 Address before General Session, National Edu- 
cation Association, Atlantic City, June 25. 


of accuracy that would take into consider- 
ation the matter of nourishment and the 
healthfulness of the product, what a great 
thing it would be for the school as well as 
for the use of the product. Perhaps after 
a time this would result in one particular 
brand of bread having the lead of all the 
others. Or if we could handle the adver- 
tising of tooth paste in this fashion and 
subject that advertising to verification of 
the various claims made; if we could also 
check the facts which were not stated, per- 
haps we would find after all that there is 
little more to tooth paste than the mere 
soap and that any one who was willing to 
have the taste of soap in his mouth would 
be saved all this outlay. It is this inter- 
mediate step which is hard for a school 
which exists at the expense of all the people 
to take, for it seems to favor some persons 
above others and therefore appears to be 
unfair. If radio advertising is actually 
treated to such methods the ‘‘ballyhoo’’ 
and exaggerations would be shown up. 
One of the first things, then, which I 
think will come to pass will be that the 
radio will bring into the classroom the 
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actual outside world. At the present time 
we are afraid to let this happen. There 
are men who are interested in what goes on 
in a classroom and who are interested in 
classroom advertising. They would ad- 
vertise their own goods in school if they 
could do it without getting caught. Buta 
man who has nothing to gain from the use 
of a classroom does not want some one else 
to gain. Accordingly, teachers must be 
eareful. 

Another thing which I think radio may 
bring to pass is to make teachers more ex- 
pert. At the present time there are a great 
many teachers in the schools who are not 
adapted to broadeasting. Radio demands 
experts in the sense of person- 





experts 
alities and experts in the sense of people 
who have good voices. Those who have 
these qualities are said to possess radio 
personalities. At the present time not 
enough people are required for broadcast- 
ing to use more than a small portion of all 
who teach. From a great many teachers 
it is possible to make selections for broad- 
casting. This is especially true because 
there is relatively little broadcasting at the 
present time. It seems to me that as radio 
develops it will compel teachers to be 
better prepared for this work. Nowadays 
we have Mr. Walter Damrosch teaching 
music, and music happens to be one of the 
subjects which lends itself best to teaching 
over the radio. I can see no reason why 
we should not have in each important city 
in this country one Walter Damrosch who 
will teach all the children by radio and 
then there will be a number of other teach- 
ers only slightly inferior to him who will 
do the check-up work. I ean also see where 
there can be one individual in each eity to 
teach the history and another to teach the 
geography and another the arithmetic, ete. 

I can see a great place for the radio at 
the junior-high-school level of instruction. 
Here is a school which is new and is as yet 
without tradition. It is not yet twenty- 
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five years old in cities where it has existed 
longest. One of the fields which is at the 
present time crying for recruits is the 
guidance field. The American School of 
the Air has made some experiments in 
this field with a moderate degree of success. 
I believe, however, that much more can be 
done and will be done. This field is ad- 
mirably adapted to treatment by states. I 
can see no reason at all why there may not 
come a time when there may be in each 
state some one who may speak intelligently 
and interestingly upon the law, the min- 
istry, medicine, teaching, business and the 
various trades, until all the professions and 
vocations have been covered. Let us con- 
sider law, for example. If some one can 
set forth the advantages and the disadvan- 
tages of this profession somewhat after this 
fashion: The legal profession is very old. 
It has long had a big following because it 
seemed to open up paths to political oppor- 
tunity and business management. At the 
present time it may be said to be over- 
crowded. There are more than 122,000 
practicing it at the present time, of which 
over 17,000 are women. This means about 
one lawyer to every five hundred adults, 
which is clearly too many if they were all 
practicing law. 

In the past generations there have been 
places for men who have finished a high- 
school course, entered a law office and 
worked, attending law school in the after- 
noon and evening. The figures which we 
have been able to gather lately, however, 
show that there is a strong tendency for 
the new lawyers to be college graduates. 
In general, this means six years of work, 
three years being in a way preparatory 
and three years strictly legal study, lead- 
ing generally to the degree of LL.B. Some 
nineteen institutions now grant graduate 
degrees of LL.M. and J.D. There is a 
strong tendency to-day toward a special 
doctor’s degree in law in the best insti- 
tutions. 
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One’s expenses at law school will vary 
greatly from almost nothing in some of the 
state law schools to $400 per year at Har- 
vard, Cornell and Pennsylvania, and $450 
at Yale. The average is about $212. If 
one considers that he will go to an average 
law school he will have for tuition $212; 
for board, at $1.00 per day, $270; for room, 
at 50 cents per day, $135; for laundry, at 
$1.00 per week, $36, and for books approxi- 
mately $47, making $700 the cost of his 
education for the year. 

After he has graduated from the law 
school he still has the bar examination to 
pass. In 1930, 19,830 candidates took the 
state bar examination. Only 48 per cent. 
of these passed. If you are interested in 
this particular subject, I would suggest 
that you obtain a fourteen-page leaflet 
from the Office of Education giving you a 
list of the law schools in the various states 
of the Union, together with the length of 
their course and their charge for tuition. 
If this is done and carefully selected refer- 
ences are given for pupils to read, I can see 
where boys and girls will be much more in- 
telligent than they are at the present time. 
When all the fields of guidance have been 
covered some attention can be given to 
English and to the great masterpieces of 
literature, to history and the significant 
movements in history and even to the 
teaching of foreign language. 

In the fourth place, one may use the 
radio as a supplement to the correspon- 
dence school lesson. In some of the prov- 
inces of Australia the correspondence 
school lesson has been rather highly de- 
veloped, and it is possible there to teach a 
child if two lessons have been given with a 
teacher. From that time on it is possible 
for the child to carry himself. I do not 
know of any reason why a great many of 
our children located in sparsely settled 
areas and in the passes of the mountains 
may not be taught by correspondence sup- 
plemented by radio. There could be a 
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teacher located in the state capital, in the 
state superintendent’s office, with the num- 
ber of pupils that she would have if she 
were stationed in a school district, teach- 
ing these children very well by mechanical 
devices. I think in this way every child 
will in time be brought under the instrue- 
tion of some teacher and that all children 
eapable of becoming literate will be made 
literate. Likewise, there are some chil- 
dren whose parents are in the employ of 
the Federal Government and are located 
either where there is no school at all, as at 
lighthouses or in the missionary field in 
foreign countries, who can be served by the 
radio. It may be that out of this will come 
a unifying force in some of our subjects of 
instruction. Instead of forty-eight state 
points of view there may come to these chil- 
dren a national point of view. This in 
itself may not be wholly an unmixed evil. 

Among the facts to be kept in mind is 
that education is something to be achieved 
and not something that can be given to one. 
Accordingly, it requires activity rather 
than passivity, and radio tends to passiv- 
ity. No one has stated it more forcefully 
and epigrammatically than Elbert Hub- 
bard. ‘‘Edueation,’’ said he, ‘‘is a econ- 
quest, not a bequest—it can not be given, 
it must be achieved. The value of an edu- 
cation lies not in its possession, but in the 
struggle to secure it.’’ 

This will make it desirable for us to 
divide subjects into those which especially 
require ear training and those which espe- 
cially require eye training. I have in mind 
the distinction which we can see at once 
between musie and the other fine arts. In 
music much attention must be given to 
proper development of the ear, while in 
such a matter as painting much of the at- 
tention must be given to training the eye. 
If we will keep this distinction in mind 
I believe a great deal will be gained. Con- 
sequently, much success should be had in 
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the teaching of music, history, geography, 
literature and the languages generally. 
Less success may be had with painting, 
sculpturing, drawing, engineering, mathe- 
matics, and in general the natural sciences. 

How much time will we want for the 
work that we have to do? This is a field 
as yet in which there is no definite conclu- 
sion. The last time it was discussed, I 
think, was in October, 1980. At that time 
there were called together in Chicago about 
60 representatives of the radio world. 
Most of those stations represented then 
were giving their time exclusively, or nearly 
exclusively, to education. At that time a 
motion was made to ask for 25 per cent. of 
all the possible radio time for education. 
This motion was defeated without apparent 
effort. A motion to ask for 10 per cent. 
of the time was earried and then recon- 
sidered. A motion asking for 15 per cent. 
of the time was, as I remember, unani- 
mously passed. So far, then, the educa- 
tional people who are interested in radio 
have asked for 15 per cent. of the radio 
time. Undoubtedly they can not use it at 
the present time. Whether they can or 
can not in the immediate future remains to 
be seen. There is no doubt, however, that 
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this much of the time ought to be kept 
from falling into hands which will not re- 
turn it, and for this purpose a committee 
is at work. It is attempting to get Con- 
gress to act in the matter. 

A bill has been before Congress during 
the present session, but it seems that noth- 
ing will be done. Whether one may count 
on a bill passing at the next session remains 
to be seen. At the present time, therefore, 
we must say that so far as progress in edu- 
cation is concerned there has been little 
during the past two years, and so far as 
the time on the air is concerned it appears 
that in its present state education has 
enough time. Insofar as the future is con- 
cerned it appears that the educators them- 
selves desire 15 per cent., but no case has 
been made to show that they are or are not 
entitled to this much. Probably during 
this period of depression work in radio is 
still going on. It is doubtful, however, 
whether much work in radio education is 
in progress. If ways and means are found 
of using radio for the better education of 
people, doubtless they will go into effect as 
soon as the depression is passed. At least 
it will probably be five or ten years before 
we can tell exactly what we want. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CHARACTER EDU- 
CATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL OF 
TO-MORROW’ 


By JOSEPH ROSIER 


PRESIDENT OF THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FAIRMONT, W. VIRGINIA, PRESIDENT ELECT OF 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


In consideration of character education 
in the high school of to-morrow we are con- 
cerned mainly with the problems created 
by changing social conditions. The young 
men and women in our high schools will 
not be able to adjust themselves to the 


1 Address before Department of Secondary Edu- 


cation, Atlantic City, June 27. 


moral situations confronting them with 
mere knowledge of ancient and accepted 
moral codes of conduct. Such precepts no 
doubt were of value in the life out of which 
they were developed, but these young peo- 
ple will live in an entirely changed environ- 
ment. The character training of our Amer- 
ican youth will be determined largely by all 
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the institutions and agencies with which it 
comes in contact. Conditions and cireum- 
stances of life will have the most impressive 
effect. 

May I discuss briefly a few of the devel- 
opments of the future which will test the 
powers of adjustment of the young people 
who will go out from the high schools of 
the future. Among these may I eall atten- 
tion first to the changes which have come 
about in the world of commerce and busi- 
ness. Historically, the realm of trading 
and exchange has not reflected any special 
credit upon human conduct. In primitive 
societies to-day the exchange of ecommodi- 
ties and articles is based quite largely upon 
deceit and misrepresentation. It is only in 
the more highly trained modern societies 
that there has been developed moral codes 
which emphasize the factors of honesty and 
sincerity in the business world. In certain 
fields of exchange to-day the principles of 
honesty and service are well established. 
The old-time attitude of letting the buyer 
beware has given place to the new theory 
that the customer must receive first con- 
sideration. 

The youth coming out of our high schools 
to-morrow will find themselves in a world 
of eonfusion in regard to matters of re- 
ligion. History teaches that in all adjust- 
ments and among all peoples, religious 
practices have had a great bearing upon 
the character of people. Probably in no 
place in modern life have changes placed 
a more severe test upon people than in the 
relation of religion to conduct. The con- 
troversy in regard to the so-called conflicts 
of scientific developments and encient re- 
ligious codes has shaken the foundations 
of modern society. Religious leaders in 
their adherence and loyalty to old religious 
beliefs have found themselves in conflict 
with social conditions brought about by 
modern invention and scientific investiga- 
tion. The youth of to-morrow must lead 
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the way out of this confusion and the con- 
flict of ancient authority and modern life. 
As in all ages past, so on the morrow 
men and women will recognize the still 
small voice. It will continue to be true 
that when duty whispers low, ‘‘Thou 
must,’’ the youth will reply, ‘‘I can.’’ So 
out of the high schools of to-morrow will 
come a generation that will be responsive 
to all the uplifting powers and influences 
of religious precepts and teaching. How- 
ever much we may rebel against the move- 
ment, the fact remains that we are coming 
into an age of conformity. It may be that 
there will be a certain amount of social 
loss as the result of subordinating the indi- 
vidual to the larger group, but in our study 
of social development we will find that co- 
operation and group efficiency will be the 
characteristic spirit of the coming age. 
The generation coming out of the high 
schools of to-morrow will develop a form 
of political and social organization in which 
there will be no tyranny of the majority 
and no destructive will of minorities. Out 
of the high schools of to-morrow should 
come a type of American citizen who will 
be more capable of performing his civic 
duties. Dr. William James once made the 
statement that the most valuable result of 
an education is the capacity which it gives 
one to know a good man. In a vital sense 
this is an educational result which should 
manifest itself in the duties of citizenship. 
Under our democratic form of government 
we are called upon to choose men and 
women frequently as our representatives 
in the discharge of official services. The 
measure. of success which will attend the 
operations of our government will depend 
upon the discrimination and judgment 
which we exercise in the selection of our 
representatives and executives. This ap- 
plies with equal force in the choice of local 
officers as well as in the selection of the 
higher officials of the federal government. 
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Character training in the high schools of 
to-morrow must develop a keener sense of 
honor and responsibility among those who 
serve their fellow citizens in official posi- 
tion. The American citizen who seeks pub- 
lic office with the thought of accepting 
pecuniary benefits aside from his salary 
from those whom he may favor should be 
banished from public life. 

The most vital relation in human con- 
duct is that of parent and child, brothers 
and sisters, and the group held together by 
the ties of blood. Modern social changes 
have profoundly affected the organization 
of the family life, and there are many 
things in our modern industrial civilization 
that tend to break up the family unity. 
Our future society must preserve all these 
influences of the family life which are po- 
tential in character education. In this con- 
nection the high schools of to-morrow must 
recognize a definite basis of sex morality. 
The moral codes of the past pertaining to 
the relation of the sexes were based upon 
taboos and innocence, the codes of the fu- 
ture will be based upon knowledge. Those 
of us who place our faith in the spread of 
truth and knowledge have no fear of the 
ultimate outcome of modern sex morality. 
Here and there we hear much irresponsible 
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talk about the sex abandon of the young 
people in the modern high schools. Most 
of these criticisms and outeries come from 
those who fear a system of conduct for the 
sexes which is based upon modern scientific 
knowledge of sex problems. Whatever the 
consequences, science has carried us into a 
world of light and knowledge, and the 
young men and women of the future must 
be trained in the high schools to base their 
eonduct upon the facts which they have 
learned. 

There is still a place in our modern com- 
plex society, with all its team work and 
social conformity, for individual self-suffi- 
ciency and self-direction. High-school edu- 
‘ation will have missed its most important 
mark if it does not train its graduates in 
habits of personal development. In the end 
personal integrity, honor, self-reliance and 
character are the most precious possessions 
that any individual can have. We look to 
the high schools of to-morrow to feed into 
American life each year larger numbers of 
young men and women who, along with a 
capacity for social adjustment and con- 
formity, will still have rich personal indi- 
vidual lives. Character education in the 
last analysis is a personal and individual 
achievement. 


A SURVEY OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION' 


By Dr. JOHN K. NORTON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


DurinG the past year, in hundreds of 
communities, children have gone to school 
not only for instruction, but for warmth, 
clothing, and even for food. Thousands of 
youths, who in prosperous times would 
have gone to work, continued in school be- 


cause jobs could not be had. Unemployed 


1 Address before the Representative Assembly, 
Atlantie City, June 30. 


adults in considerable numbers are de- 
manding an opportunity to improve their 
general education or their vocational train- 
ing. The demand for education was never 
so great as it has been during the school 
year just closed. 

In the coming year the school systems of 
many communities face the dilemma of 
more work to do, with less money to spend. 
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Powerful agencies are in action, which 
from one motive or another would rob the 
schools of the gains they have made since 
the close of the world war. In such a time 
it is of supreme importance that the profes- 
sional organizations of teachers should be 
maintained at the highest level of efficiency. 
This applies alike to local, state and na- 
tional teachers’ organizations. Through 
these agencies the profession possesses one 
of the most effective means of preventing 
selfish or short-sighted action against the 
schools. 

We who are privileged to attend this con- 
vention have no more vital professional 
duty than to see that the rdle which the 
National Education Association plays in a 
period such as the present is carried vigor- 
ously and concretely to our colleagues who 
are not in attendance. If we are to dis- 
charge this obligation effectively it is nec- 
essary that we be well informed concerning 
the program of the National Education 
Association, and the administrative organ- 
ization and personnel through which this 
program is translated into action. 

Therefore, let us go together for a few 
minutes to the Washington headquarters 
building of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Here is a modern, well-planned, 
but not extravagant building of seven 
stories located on an adequate plot of land 
at the intersection of two of the strategic 
streets of the capital city. The good judg- 
ment which entered into the purchasing of 
this effective plant is indicative of the type 
of leadership which the association has en- 
joyed in recent years. This plant has been 
purchased or erected since the war, that is, 
during the piping times of the nineteen- 
twenties. Yet there is little doubt that the 
association could sell its headquarters 
building, even in a period of depression, for 
as much as, or more than it has cost. Be- 
fore we go into the building, let me digress 
to give you an illustration of the vision 
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which entered into the acquisition of this 
property. 

Some six or seven years ago it became 
evident that the headquarters building 
would soon be too small to accommodate 
the rapidly expanding program of the asso- 
ciation. How obtain the money for re- 
modeling and adding to the building? Mr. 
Crabtree, the secretary of our association, 
proposed a life membership which would 
permit leaders in the profession to express 
their devotion to education and to provide 
adequate housing facilities for its activities. 
It was suggested that this membership cost 
$100. I well recall the skepticism which 
greeted Mr. Crabtree’s plan. It was not 
doubted that there were thousands of 
school people throughout the nation who 
were devoted to education and to the asso- 
ciation’s program. But how many of these 
would be able to express their feelings 
financially? One hundred dollars was a lot 
of money. It might do for the American 
Bankers’ Association, but not for an organ- 
ization of teachers. 

But those of little vision lived to see 
their eyes opened. Slowly at first, and 
then at an accelerated rate, life member- 
ships came in. Mr. Crabtree had made an 
accurate estimate of the sacrifice which the 
members of the profession were willing to 
make for the support of their national as- 
sociation. To date, 5,000 school leaders 
have taken out life memberships, and the 
income from this source has made possible 
the last stages of the development of the 
dignified and practical headquarters of our 
association. 

Let us go into the building. Entering 
through the simple, but beautiful Sixteenth 
Street entrance, we come into a spacious 
lobby graced by a fine statue of Horace 
Mann. ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,’’ we might 
say, if we were to adopt the technique of 
the tourist guide, ‘‘you have now entered 
the headquarters of the greatest publisher 
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of educational literature that exists in the 
world!’’ For it is a fact that last year no 
less than 3,000,000 copies of publications 
dealing with the schools were mailed out by 
the National Education Association. No 
other agency approaches this figure. 

Let us proceed to the third floor where 
the division of publications is housed. 
Here are found those responsible for plan- 
ning and editing that fine professional 
journal with which you are all familiar. 
Much of the progress made in the field 
of educational journalism during the last 
decade can be directly traced to the influ- 
ence of the journal. The division of publi- 
cations is also responsible for the editorial 
management of a wide series of association 
and departmental publications of a peri- 
odical nature such as the volume of pro- 
ceedings, the yearbooks, as well as for a 
large number of occasional reports issued 
in response to special educational needs. 

Appropriately connected with this divi- 
sion is another important function—that of 
developing a program of educational inter- 
pretation. This involves the organization 
of the effective convention publicity which 
has come to be a characteristic of our con- 
ventions, the developing of avenues for the 
dissemination of information through news- 
papers and lay magazines, the arranging of 
radio broadcasts and the encouragement of 
sound programs of continuing educational 
publicity by the nation’s thousands of 
school systems. 

The effect of the association’s program of 
publication and educational interpretation 
ean hardly be overestimated. Like stones 
dropped into a quiet pool, its well-prepared 
publications and other avenues of educa- 
tional publicity set in motion widening 
circles of influence leading to better edu- 
cational understanding and to school ad- 
vance in hundreds of communities through- 
out the nation. It would be the most 


short-sighted folly if we were to permit the 
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restriction of this vital service to the pro- 
fession and to childhood. More than ever, 
during the coming year, every teacher 
needs the encouragement and inspiration 
the journal provides. Clear understanding 
of the work and purpose of the school will 
be needed more than ever in 1932-33 if the 
schools are to hold their own. It is the 
duty of every one of us to see that the sup- 
port necessary to the continuance and im- 
provement of the vital service rendered by 
the journal is provided. 

Let us next proceed to a division with 
quite a different function, that of records 
and membership. Most of us have had ex- 
perience in keeping a class register of 30 
or 40 pupils. Others have organized files 
necessary to account for the children of a 
school of a few hundred children. Still 
others may have had contact with the 
records of a continuing school census of a 
city. But even if we have done all these 
things, few of us understand the work in- 
volved in keeping track of a quarter of a 
million school teachers. This is one of the 
jobs of the division of records and mem- 
bership. Here are handled, by the most 
efficient machine methods, the various mem- 
bership files of the association, its numer- 
ous departments and its many publication 
lists. 

When one recalls that in many communi- 
ties teaching is still more a procession than 
a profession, that women teachers get mar- 
ried, continue teaching, and then often 
send in memberships under their married 
names, with no explanation, and wonder 
why they get bills under their maiden 
names, that teachers are a roving lot so far 
as residence is concerned, that principals 
will collect dues from their teachers and 
wait for months before they report their 
collections, and finally that most of the 
memberships arrive in a deluge during the 
three fall months—when one considers 
these and a thousand other difficulties, he 
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realizes something of the problem involved 
in keeping tab on nearly a quarter of a 
million members whose names are included 
in each of from one to half a dozen dif- 
ferent files. And yet this is done at a min- 
imum cost, with a surpassingly low amount 
of error, with promptness and unfailing 
courtesy. If you don’t believe this, write 
the meanest letter you can think of to the 
records division and see if you don’t feel 
cheap when you get the reply. 

Believe it or not, this division is striv- 
ing with might and main to work itself out 
of a job. It has already succeeded in doing 
this in large measure in Hawaii and Penn- 
sylvania. Both Hawaii and Pennsylvania 
use the coinclusive membership plan, 
whereby teachers may enroll at the same 
time in local, state and national associa- 
tions. May I recall that Hawaii has the 
highest percentage of teacher membership 
of any other state or territory. May I also 
recall, although it hurts me to do it, be- 
eause of my California and New York con- 
nections, that Pennsylvania has more 
members in the National Education Asso- 
ciation than any other state. Other states 
are in part following the example of these 
two pioneers. If more would do so, it 
would permit the membership division still 
further to cut down the overhead of mem- 
bership collection with a consequent in- 
erease in the direct service which could be 
rendered the profession by the association. 

Let us next look in upon the associa- 
tion’s field division. Among the evidences 
of work accomplished which this active 
division has to display is a huge map of 
the United States, which geographically 
locates the many contacts which have been 
built up with lay leaders and lay organiza- 
tions throughout the nation. The increas- 
ingly cordial cooperation of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and of other powerful organizations, in ad- 
vaneing the cause of education, is one of 
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the results of the work of this well-named 
division. 

The field division is also responsible for 
promoting the movement for a department 
of education. One of the great milestones 
in the progress of that movement was 
reached this year when the National Ad- 
visory Committee of Education, appointed 
by the President of the United States, 
brought in a report which urged the crea- 
tion of a federal department of education 
with a secretary in the cabinet of the presi- 
dent, and formulated guiding principles 
for the participation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in education which are in substan- 
tial agreement with those for which the 
association has long stood. 

The work of the field division in this 
time of stress should be maintained unim- 
paired. Now, if ever, we need the active 
support of the great public-spirited lay or- 
ganizations with which this division has 
established cooperative contacts. Con- 
tinued advocacy of a department of educa- 
tion, until conditions permit achievement 
of the goal sought, is more logical than ever, 
now that an unbiased national committee 
appointed by the President of the United 
States has approved our position. 

One of the characteristics of the National 
Edueation Association is its all-inclusive 
quality. It is an organization to which all 
school people may belong, teachers, super- 
visors and executives. At the same time it 
offers channels through which groups 
within the profession may work upon their 
peculiar problems and express their par- 
ticular view-points. 

The division of classroom service in the 
headquarters of the association is an ex- 
pression of this latter fact. This division 
exists primarily to serve the needs of the 
classroom teachers of the nation. Its pro- 
gram is too varied to permit summary. 
The division offers a means of contact be- 
tween the officers of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers and its far-flung mem- 
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bership ; it assists in the preparation of the 
News Bulletin and the valuable series of 
sponsored by the classroom 
teachers. These are but a few of the im- 
portant services rendered by the division 
of classroom service to the profession. 

The National Education Association is, 
first of all, an educational organization, 
but it is also a business organization. It 
lists assets of more than a million dollars. 
It annually expends more than half a mil- 
lion The responsibility for the 
administration of the association’s busi- 
ness activities is delegated to the business 
division. This work includes the purchase 
of supplies, the physical operation of the 
headquarters building, the solicitation of 
journal advertising, the management of 
convention exhibits, the accounting for 
funds, the provision of meeting halls and 
the arrangement of the thousands of de- 
tails which are essential to the smooth op- 
eration of the association’s annual conven- 
tions. All these and other business 
activities are carried on with a remarkably 
small overhead, for the business division 
lives up to its name. It is constantly seek- 
ing means whereby legitimate savings may 
be made in the business procedures of the 
association. In one year it was able to 
provide for an increase of 100,000 in the 
copies of the journal printed at a decreased 
total cost for printing and distribution. 
Every year means are found in some area 
whereby the association may give increased 
service at a decreased cost per member. 
Whatever may happen to the association’s 
finances during the coming year, we may 
be sure that its business activities are car- 
ried on with a maximum of efficiency. 

Working with the business division is the 
small but important division of accounts, 
issues understandable 
association’s financial 


yearbooks 


dollars. 


which 
statements 


regularly 
of the 


condition, supplies the facts necessary for 
the intelligent preparation of the annual 
budget and for its effective administration 
throughout the year. 
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In the decade since its establishment the 
research division has become the source of 
a series of important services to the pro- 
fession. During these ten years the divi- 
sion has issued fifty research bulletins 
which have had a total circulation of ap- 
proximately one million copies; it has sold 
$100,000 worth of publications and in addi- 
tion has supplied the association’s members 
with tens of thousands of free copies of its 
publications and has answered 100,000 let- 
ters from members in the field requesting 
information or advice on educational mat- 
ters. 

The research division has made the asso- 
ciation the principal source of information 
on teachers’ salaries and renders direct ser- 
vice annually to hundreds of communities 
each year in the field. Its studies did 
much to advance the trend in the last 
decade from the old piecemeal method of 
paying teachers to the principle of long- 
time planning and salary scheduling. A 
well-known economist recently listed the 
work of the National Education Associa- 
tion as one of the three major factors re- 
sponsible for the relatively large gain in 
real earnings of teachers in the last decade. 
The existence of salary schedules has been 
one of the vital factors which has thus far 
operated to prevent the wholesale slashing 
of the salary gains made between 1920 and 
1930. The research division’s studies in 
the fields of school finance and educational 
administration are everywhere accepted as 
authoritative and have exercised impor- 
tant influence in promoting educational 
advance. 

In cooperation with the committee on re- 
tirement allowances and the national coun- 
cil of teachers’ retirement systems, the re- 
search division has conducted the studies 


and prepared publications which have 
vitally influenced the development of 
sound teacher retirement systems. This 


division has assisted the Department of 
Superintendence in the preparation of its 
yearbooks dealing with curriculum, super- 
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vision, articulation, character education 
and other fields. These yearbooks have 
come to occupy an accepted place among 
the literature of the profession during the 
last decade. Similar cooperative work has 
been carried on with no less than seventeen 
other departments and committees of the 
National Edueation Association. 

The work of the research division has 
done much to promote the cause of sound 
education. Perhaps, more important, it 
has done much to bring the rank and file 
of the profession to an appreciation of the 
role which research should play in the evo- 
lution of the public school. Can we afford 
to let the work of the research division lag 
during the next year? Nothing would be 
more short-sighted. It is your duty and 
my duty to see that this does not happen. 

May I recall to you that a little more 
than a decade ago the parent body of the 
National Education Association and _ its 
lusty child, the Department of Superin- 
tendence, had quarreled and were on the 
verge of a parting of ways. The wound 
has now healed. In the headquarters of 
the National Education Association will be 
found the division of administrative ser- 
vice. This is another name for the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. The service of 
this department to educational leadership 
through its conventions, yearbooks and 
other activities is too well known to require 
development. Its contribution to the Na- 
tional Education Association and to the 
profession as a whole is not so well known. 
In the management of the two great an- 
nual conventions of the association, in the 
conduct of research projects, in the publi- 
cation of professional literature and in 
other ways, the headquarters division of 
the National Edueation Association and 
the Department of Superintendence now 
constitute one organization so far as co- 
operative endeavor is concerned. This is 
an outcome of the vision and spirit of un- 
selfish cooperation with Mr. Crabtree, sec- 
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retary of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and Mr. Shankland, secretary of the 
Department of Superintendence, have ex- 
hibited in the development of the program 
of service which issues from the headquar- 
ters building. 

Profiting from the experience of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, two other 
departments have recently appointed ex- 
ecutive secretaries at headquarters. The 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals and the Department of Deans of 
Women have recently created offices in the 
headquarters building to carry forward 
their professional programs. 

Because you know some of them, or be- 
cause you know of their work, you perhaps 
have realized that the headquarters staff 
of the National Education Association is a 
remarkable group of people. In the posi- 
tions of larger responsibility are men and 
women who exemplify the best ideals of the 
profession both as to the preparation which 
they possess and as to their practical ac- 
complishment in the fields of their speciali- 
zation. The high morale of both the pro- 
fessional and clerical workers of the Na- 
tional Education Association staff is well 
known in Washington. While each divi- 
sion in headquarters builds its own work 
around certain well-defined activities, this 
work is coordinated with that of other divi- 
sions so that its effect is frequently more 
than doubled. If the journal were to 
operate as a separate unit its staff would 
need to be doubled to achieve similar re- 
sults. The investigations of the research 
division become the basis of many journal 
articles. The journal in turn offers a 
means for the general dissemination of the 
most important studies of the research di- 
vision. Without the business division and 
that of records and membership, all other 
divisions would be lost. The work done in 
one division not only contributes to the pro- 
gram of that division, but often it also 
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serves several other divisions. This is pos- 
sible only where there is a high degree of 
harmony and zeal for service among the 
workers of an organization. An illustra- 
tion of this fact can be given by referring 
to the two series of yearbooks which have 
been issued by the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals and by the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. The year- 
books of both of these departments are 
offering the members of the departments 
an opportunity to clarify their thinking on 
important issues. These publications are 
a vital force for professional growth. Yet 
they could never have been published but 
for the cooperation of the headquarters di- 
visions with the departments concerned. 
The important yearbook of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers, dealing with char- 
acter education, which has just been issued, 
involved the cooperation of the division of 
research, the division of classroom service, 
the division of publications, the division of 
business, as well as the officers and com- 
mittees of the department itself. 

The contribution which the program of 
the National Education Association has 
made to educational advance is inealeu- 
lable. The need for the continuance of that 
work was never greater than in 1932-33. 
Some of the delegates of this convention 
are able to testify as to the evil results 
which accrue when a school system is re- 
quired to carry an increased burden on a 
decreased budget. We must not let this 
happen to the National Education <Asso- 
ciation. This organization is being called 
upon to perform the work of normal times 
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and is also attempting to do additional 
work to meet the special needs of the pro- 
fession growing out of the depression. 

Since 1917, when Mr. Crabtree became 
secretary of the association and began to 
develop a dynamic program of service and 
to recruit a competent headquarters staff, 
membership has increased 26 fold. It 
reached 220,000 during the past year. Let 
us continue the march. Let us all go back 
to our homes determined that in 1933 the 
membership of the association shall reach a 
full quarter of a million. By so doing we 
will have performed a professional service 
of which we may be proud. 

We may count upon full cooperation 
from our headquarters staff. Under the 
inspiring and dynamic leadership of Presi- 
dent Florence Hale, the staff has rendered 
the most significant year’s service that the 
profession has yet enjoyed. At the same 
time, through rigid economies, a total of 
$21,000 has been saved from the budget 
appropriations which were authorized a 
year ago. Asa consequence the association 
enters the new year in a sound financial 
condition. Let us see that the membership 
income is such during the coming year that 
the same may be said a year from now. 
Let us pledge ourselves, whether we be 
principals or superintendents of schools, 
supervisors or college professors, teachers 
in active service or on retirement allow- 
ances, to guarantee that the membership in- 
come is provided which is essential to the 
undiminished continuance of the associa- 
tion’s service to the profession and to the 
childhood of America. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PROPOSED BRITISH FILM INSTITUTE 

Tue Commission on Educational and Cultural 
Films has issued its report on “The Film in 
National Life,” the result of two and a half 


years’ investigation of the social and cultural 
The report recom- 


influence of the cinema. 


mends the setting up of a National Film Insti- 
tute, to be financed in part by public funds and 
incorporated. The funetions of such an insti- 
tute would be as follows: 


(1) To act as a national clearing-house for in- 
formation on all matters affecting the production 
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and distribution of educational and cultural films, 
including information as to research which is being 
undertaken abroad. 

(2) To influence public opinion to appreciate 
and demand films which, as entertainment, are 
really good of their kind or have more than enter- 
tainment value, by, for example, the publication 
of a review or of press articles or by lectures and 
meetings at important centers such as universities. 

(3) To advise teachers and institutions who 
want to use films, as to sources and conditions of 
supply, types of film and the apparatus and con- 
ditions of projection. 

(4) To act as the means of liaison between the 
trade, producers, distributors, exhibitors, cultural 
interests and educators. 

(5) To undertake continuous research into the 
various uses of the film and of allied visual and 
auditory apparatus. 

(6) To be responsible for film records and to 
maintain a national repository of films of perma- 
nent value; to compile and maintain, with the aid 
of expert advisory panels, the members of which 
might be paid for their services, a descriptive and 
critical catalogue of educational films. 

(7) To act as an advisory body to all govern- 
ment departments concerned with the use and con- 
trol of films. 

(8) To undertake for the government any task 
of certifying films as educational, cultural or 
scientific, whether national or international, for 
import or for export, which the government 
sponsors. 

(9) To undertake such duties in relation to the 
Dominions, Colonies and Protectorates as may be 
allotted to it—for example, the approval of films 
as suitable for backward races; and, 

(10) Generally to undertake such duties as may 
be assigned to it under conditions not inconsistent 
with the terms of its Royal Charter. 


THE WORLD FEDERATION OF EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATIONS 

THE World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions will be in session in Honolulu from July 
25 to 31, under the presidency of Professor 
Paul Monroe, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Delegates to the meeting will in- 
clude Dr. Kokichi Morimoto, of the Tokyo Im- 
perial University; Dr. P. W. Kuo, of Shanghai, 
a member of the board of directors; Vice-gov- 
ernor George C. Butte, of the Philippine 
Islands, and Mr. J. MecRea, chief inspector of 
schools in the Department of Education, Mel- 
bourne. Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, secretary 
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general, and Charles H. Williams, secretary, 
will be present at the conference in addition to 
a number of other delegates from the United 
States. 

Some of the regular departments of the 
federation, such as School Health, Home and 
School, Adult Education and Illiteracy, with 
Vocational Education, Secondary Education and 
Colleges and Universities, will hold sessions. 
Besides these, general discussion groups will 
deal with the dual-language problems, the un- 
usual child, modern educational problems in the 
oriental setting, and interracial appreciation. 
In the vocational group there will be four 
units: trades and industries, agriculture, home- 
making and commercial education. 

At the first evening session President Paul 
Monroe will deliver the principal address. The 
Honorable Wallace R. Farrington, formerly 
governor of Hawaii, will preside and brief ad- 
dresses of welcome will be delivered by Gov- 
ernor Lawrence M. Judd and by Will C. Craw- 
ford. At a later session Mr. Farrington and 
Professor Arthur J. Jones, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, will take part in the program. 

The proceedings of the association include a 
whole day session organized by the School of 
Pacifie and Oriental Affairs, under the direction 
of Dr. Charles E. Martin, of the University of 
Washington, and a morning session under the 
auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Loeal institutions will be represented by E. H. 
Bryan, Jr., who will speak of the Bernice P. 
Bishop Museum and its Work; by Kathryn Me- 
Lane, who will speak on the place in the com- 
munity of the Honolulu Academy of Arts; and 
by John E. Doerr, who will discuss the “Place 
of the National Park Department in the Field 
of Education.” Dr. Lester Wilson, of the In- 
ternational Institute, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, will have charge of the Dual- 
Language Group. The speakers include Dean 
Henry F. Grady, of the University of Cali- 
fornia; Professor Hinton, of the Bankers’ In- 
stitute, London; Professor William Bennett 
Munro, of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Professor Angus Roberts, of the 
National Union of Teachers of England and 
Wales. 

Emphasis will be laid upon recreation. A 
trip around the island is planned for all dele- 
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gates. A pageant illustrating the commingling 
of races in the Pacific will be shown one eve- 
ning. The program of another evening will 
include a luau and Hawaiian songs and dances. 
The “Aloha” film, prepared by the McKinley 
High School to illustrate the friendly spirit 
which prevails among all races at McKinley, 
will be exhibited. 

The expenses of the congress have been de- 
frayed by a government appropriation of $10,- 
000 to be expended under the direction of an 
executive committee of nine persons appointed 
by the governor. The appropriation was con- 
ditional on an equal amount being raised by 
local subscription. This was done, the teachers, 
under the leadership of the officers of the 
Hawaii Edueation Association, contributing out 
of their own incomes the full sum of $10,000. 


THE MARRIED WOMAN TEACHER IN 
MARYLAND 

THE Maryland State Board of Education has 
recently ruled that the marriage of a woman 
teacher is not a lawful cause for requesting her 
resignation, and that a clause in a teacher’s con- 
tract specifying that “If a female teacher mar- 
ries in any school year, she will be expected to 
resign at the end of that school year” is illegal 
and void. Mrs. Margaret Truitt Bennett was 
advised that she was no longer qualified to teach 
for the sole reason that she had changed her 
status from that of a single woman to that of 
a married woman, and that her resignation was 
requested by the county superintendent for this 
sole reason. In reviewing the case on appeal 
the State Board of Education holds: 


First, that the causes for the dismissal of a 
teacher are specified in the State School Law, 
Section 52, Acts of 1916, Chapter 506, and that 
the changing of Mrs. Bennett’s status from that 
of a single woman to that of a married woman is 
not a cause for requesting her resignation. 

Furthermore, Section 91, Acts of 1924, Chap- 
ter 233, provides that there shall be no discrimi- 
nation in favor of or against any teacher who 
may be employed in any of the public schools of 
this state on account of sex, and that the pro- 
visions of this act shall apply with reference to 
the appointment, assignment, compensation, pro- 
motion, transfer, dismissal, and all other matters 
pertaining to the employment of teachers in the 
public schools of the State of Maryland. 
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Second, that the County Board of Education is 
without authority to enlarge upon the causes for 
dismissal or to change the manner in which the 
dismissal can be brought about, and that the 
board’s regulation shown in Mrs. Bennett’s con- 
tract, to wit, ‘‘If a female teacher marries in any 
school year, she will be expected to resign at the 
close of that school year,’’ is in plain conflict 
with the State School Law, which provides the 
grounds for removal, and is therefore null and 
void. 

Furthermore, the use of the term ‘‘female 
teacher,’’ instead of the term ‘‘teacher,’’ in the 
clause of the contract quoted above, is plainly a 
discrimination on account of sex, and is, there- 
fore, in plain conflict with Section 91, Acts of 
1924, Chapter 233, quoted in part above. 

It is, therefore, the judgment of the State 
Board of Education that Mrs. Margaret Truitt 
3ennett has been illegally deprived of her posi- 
tion as a teacher at the Hebron School of 
Wicomico County at the beginning of the school 
term in September, 1931, by the Board of Educa- 


tion for Wicomico County. 


AWARDS OF THE OBERLANDER 
TRUST 
THe Oberliinder Trust of the Carl Schurz 

Memorial Foundation, Philadelphia, has an- 
nounced awards to Amerieans who will study 
the handling of economie problems in Germany 
and Austria. Gustav Oberliinder, founder of 
the trust, believes that such a study by Amer- 
icans at this time will aid in the solution of 
similar problems in this country. Those receiv- 
ing the awards are: 

Dr. Carol Aronovici, New York, architect and city 
planner—Special study in community develop- 
ment. 

Mrs. Esther Caukin Brunauer, international rela- 
tions secretary of the American Association of 
University Women, Washington—Study of the 
present situation in Germany, to incorporate 
her findings in the study programs issued by 
the Association of University Women. 

Mrs. Vera M. Dean, research assistant in the For- 
eign Policy Association, New York—Study of 
Austria’s economic situation, with special ref- 
erence to finance and international trade. Her 
findings will be put in outline for study 
groups, lectures and reports through the For- 
eign Policy Association. 

Miss Marie E. Kopp, social worker, New York— 
Investigation of family clinics developed in 
Germany since the war. 
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Professor Daniel Gregory Mason, professor of 
music, Columbia University—Research work on 
the chamber music of Brahms. He will publish 
his report in 1933 as a part of the 100th anni- 
versary of Brahms’s birth. 

Dr. Vernon McKenzie, dean of journalism and 
assistant to the president of the University of 
Washington—Study of the influence of Ger- 
man newspapers on international relations and 
study of the relationship of newspapers to pub- 
lic opinion in Germany and Austria. 

Mrs. Helen Appleton Read, art critic of The 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle—Study of present-day 
expressions in art and architecture in Germany, 
to embody her findings in newspaper and maga- 
zine articles. 

Dr. Carl L. A. Schmidt, professor of biochemistry, 
University of California—Study of the com- 
parative status of biochemistry in Germany 
and America. 

Ward Shepard, forest economist—Study of Ger- 
man forestry, particularly from the economic 
standpoint, giving especial attention to the re- 
lationship of forests to the industrial and social 
welfare of local communities. 

David Walter Wainhouse, director of American 
branch of the International Migration Service, 
New York—Study of the organization of legal 
aid in German-speaking countries, giving espe- 
cial attention to the cooperation between social 
and legal agencies and the handling of family 
problems that arise out of the administration 
of American immigration laws. 

Ellery Walter, writer and lecturer—Study at the 
University of Berlin, in order to get better 
acquainted with the life and thought of the 
German people. 


The Oberliinder Trust is an integral part of 
the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, of which 
Ferdinand Thun, of Reading, Pennsylvania, is 
president. Among the founder members are 
Jacob Gould Schurman, Felix Warburg, Henry 
Janssen and Gustav Oberlinder. 


THE CINCINNATI SCHOOL INDEX 

Dr. Epwarp D. Roserts, superintendent of 
the Cincinnati Public Schools, announces in The 
School Index, “exponent of the Cincinnati 
school system,” the probable discontinuance of 
the journal, the attorney general having ruled 
that expenditures by the Board of Education 
in partial maintenance are not justified. Dr. 
Roberts says in part: 
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Each one who has had contact with The School 
Index during all or any of its years of existence 
will formulate his own judgment upon its service 
to the schools during the eighteen years Mr. 
Senger has conducted it. There will be diversity 
of opinion as to the way in which Zhe School 
Index has served the general needs of the school 
system and satisfied the personal desire of indi- 
viduals. I believe there will be no difference of 
opinion, however, regarding the actual value of 
this publication in making available to the work- 
ers in the schools information regarding school 
activities of general interest, in announcing occa- 
sions of concern to many and in serving as the 
medium of the official statement of the superin- 
tendent in his weekly bulletin to the schools. The 
service of Mr. Senger as editor and publisher has 
been carried on through all these years in addi- 
tion to his regular duties as a high-school teacher, 
and, to some degree at least, could be designated a 
labor of love. 

It may not be generally known, but it is a fact, 
that The School Index is unique in its character 
as a semi-official school publication of a city school 
system. Other cities have maintained official pub- 
lications of a monthly, semi-monthly or weekly 
character, but in no city has a semi-official journal 
of the character of The School Index been main- 
tained, 

The position of the attorney-general has stopped 
the members of the Board of Education from pro- 
ceeding further in the matter, and consequently 
Mr. Senger has continued the publication through 
the present school year upon his own responsibility 
and with an outcome of a considerable loss in 
money. It is not to be assumed that Mr. Senger 
can undertake again for another year the risk of 
so heavy a financial loss. It is quite improbable 
that there could be a sufficient return from adver- 
tising to carry the publication, and a subscription 
price which would represent the actual cost of 
publication would no doubt be prohibitive for 
principals and teachers. It appears probable, 
therefore, that there will be no School Index next 
year. 


SALARIES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 

THE University of California to-day began an 
intensive survey of its expenditures, seeking 
ways and means to cooperate with the state ad- 
ministration by cutting its budget for 1933-35 
without depriving its increasing number of stu- 
dents of the educational opportunities that they 
should have. 
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This announcement was made by President 
Robert Gordon Sproul in making public the 
appointment of Assistant Comptroller F. S. 
Durie, in charge of university business in San 
Francisco, as special investigator of salary 
classifications and expense reductions. 

Selection of Mr. Durie for this position fol- 
lowed a conference on the situation by an un- 
official committee consisting of Comptroller L. 
A. Nichols, secretary of the regents, Robert 
Underhill, Assistant Comptroller Durie, Assis- 
tant Comptroller Ira Smith from the Branch of 
the College of Agriculture at Davis, and Frank 
Stevens, executive secretary in the president’s 
office. It was the consensus of opinion at this 
meeting that the problem of providing, on a re- 
duced budget, for an inereased student body 
and for increased demands for service from the 
publie, particularly in agriculture, will require 
intensive study. 

this announcement President 
“This action has been taken in 


In making 
Sproul said: 
order to do everything possible to cooperate 
with the state administration in balancing its 
budget, and to aid the legislature and the people 
of the state generally in lightening the burden 
of taxes. We expect to reduce our expenditures, 
and we will make that reduction as drastie as 
is reasonable in the light of our responsibility 
to provide instruction of university quality to 
an increased number of students, and to render 
service to the public by meeting the many 
emergencies which the present economic situa- 
These are trying times 
the people must share 


tion has brought about. 
and the university of 
hardships as it has always shared prosperity.” 


EXAMINATIONS FOR TEACHERS’ 
LICENSES IN NEW YORK CITY 

AccorDING to press reports virtually no addi- 
tions will be made to the teaching staff of the 
New York City publie school system in 1933. 
Superintendent of Schools O’Shea has an- 
nounced that, except in a few minor subjects, 
no examinations for teachers’ licenses will be 
held between now and January, 1934. The 
present overcrowded lists, coupled with the fact 
that no regular appointments are expected next 
year either in senior high schools or the ele- 
mentary schools, obviates the need for new ex- 


aminations. 
Examinations tentatively scheduled for next 
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fall in the high school and junior high school 
subjects were canceled. The same is true of 
the license No. 1 examination which was to have 
been held next June for candidates in the lower 
elementary grades. 

However, examinations will be held in a few 
subjects for which it is expected, present eligible 
lists may not suffice. The graduates of the 
city’s training colleges of teachers next Febru- 
ary and next June will be permitted to take sub- 
stitutes’ examinations so that they may serve as 
per diem employees pending the holding of an 
examination for regular license. 

While the oversupply of teachers on existing 
eligible lists was the principal reason for the 
suspension of the examinations, economy also 
was a consideration. It is estimated that the 
Board of Examiners’ budget for next year ean 
be eut by $73,000 as a result. Furthermore, the 
board, which has been about a year behind in 
its work, having 18,000 unrated examination 
papers before it, will have an opportunity to 
eatch up. 

In directing that the high school and promo- 
tion license examinations tentatively scheduled 
for the fall of 1932 be omitted, Dr. O’Shea 
pointed out that nearly 1,000 teachers of aca- 
demie subjects and approximately 130 teachers 
of commercial subjects will be available for ap- 
pointment to schools on January 1, 1934. This 
list should not be increased in size by holding 
another examination this fall. 

A similar situation exists in the promotion 
license (junior high) group. Even if no fur- 
ther examinations are held during 1932, it is 
estimated that the number of promotion li- 
censees available as of January 1, 1934, will be 
1,121 for academie subjects and 21 for commer- 
cial subjects. 

In view of the fact that it is planned to make 
no high-school appointments and no promotions 
to the junior-high grades during 1933, Dr. 
O’Shea regards the existing number of licensees 
as entirely adequate. In the case of the lower 
grades, the oversupply of qualified teachers is 
even greater, exceeding 4,500. 

THE DISCONTINUANCE OF THE MAX- 
WELL COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


AN oversupply of public-school teachers and 
an overload of high-school pupils, according to 
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The New York Times, have brought a decision 
from the budget committee of the New York 
City Board of Edueation to discontinue the 
Maxwell College for Teachers, one of the three 
teacher-training institutions, and to use the 
building at 801 Park Place, Brooklyn, to relieve 
overcrowding in the high schools. 

According to an announcement by Dr. George 
J. Ryan, president of the board, the training 
college will be closed this fall, if the reeommen- 
dation is approved by the board. Students at- 
tending the college will be transferred to the 
Jamaica Training College, or to the New York 
Teachers Training College. 

The cost of conducting the Maxwell College 
for Teachers is estimated to be $500,000, and 
the budget committee recommended that the 
amount needed to operate the college, as such, 
be excluded from the 1933 budget. 

Dr. Ryan’s statement follows: 

We are confronted with a tragic problem of 
unemployment among the graduates of our train- 
ing colleges. There are enough young men and 
women now on eligible lists to meet the needs of 
the school system for at least five years, possibly 
longer. We are further confronted with a serious 
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problem of overcrowding in our high schools. 
More boys and girls are going to high schools than 
ever before. It has been financially impossible for 
the city to build new buildings fast enough to 
accommodate them. 

The sound and businesslike thing to do is to 
stop adding to the over-supply of teachers. Dis- 
continuance of one of the training colleges is a 
step in this direction and at the same time a step 
that will help relieve overcrowding in the high 
schools. 


The Maxwell College for Teachers has been 
used for more than forty years as a teacher- 
training school. It is the largest of the three 
now in operation, having an enrolment of about 
775 students, while the Jamaica Training Col- 
lege has 616 and the New York Teachers Train- 
ing College 437. The Maxwell faculty of eighty 
will be transferred to the other training colleges 
and to other branches of the school system. 

The budget committee proposed that the Max- 
well College building be used as an annex to the 
Girls Commercial High School, Classon Avenue, 
Union and President Streets, Brooklyn, which, 
as a result of overcrowding, now is using ten 
rooms as an annex in the Maxwell building. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue University of Dublin has conferred the 
degree of doctor of letters on Dr. Edward Ken- 
nard Rand, professor of Latin at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and the degree of doctor of science on 
Dr. Ross Granville Harrison, Sterling profes- 
sor of biology at Yale University. 


DEGREES conferred by the University of Penn- 
sylvania include the doctorate of laws on Dr. 
Warren Powers Laird, retiring dean of the 
School of Fine Arts at Pennsylvania; Dr. 
Roland §. Morris, president of the American 
Philosophical Society, professor of interna- 
tional law at Pennsylvania and formerly am- 
bassador to Japan; Alexander van Rensselaer, 
president of the board of trustees of Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia. The doctorate of 
science was conferred «n Dr. Harlow Shapley, 
director of the Harvard College Observatory; 
on Dr. Barton Cooke Hirst, emeritus professor 
of obstetrics at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and on Dr. William Pepper, for twenty years 


dean of the School of Medicine at Pennsylvania. 
The degree of doctor of medicine was conferred 
on Dr. Alfred N. Richards, professor of phar- 
macology in the School of Medicine at Pennsyl- 
vania. 

THOSE receiving honorary degrees at the 
graduating exercises of New York University 
included Marshall S. Brown, senior professor 
of the university, doctor of letters; Thomas 
S. Gates, president of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, doctor of laws; Robert W. Higbie, 
Grant C. Madill and William J. Wallin, mem- 
bers of the Board of Regents of the State of 
New York, doctor of laws; William H. Welch, 
professor emeritus of the history of medicine 
at Johns Hopkins University, doctor of science. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has conferred the 
degree of master of fine arts upon Louis Eck- 
stein and the degree of master of science on 
Jens Christian Bay, librarian of the John 
Crerar Library. The doctorate of laws was 
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conferred on William A. Dyche, of Evanston, 
business manager of the university, and on Dr. 
Harvey Cushing, of Harvard University. The 
doctorate of literature was conferred on Dr. 
Odell Shepard, professor of English at Trinity 
College. 

PRESIDENT R. B. von KieEInNSun, of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, recently was 
given the Order of the White Lion, the highest 
honor that the Republie of Czecho-Slovakia be- 
stows on a foreigner, in recognition of service 
in the fields of education and world affairs. 

GOVERNOR WiLpur L. Cross, of Connecticut, 
emeritus dean of the graduate school of Yale 
University, made a seconding speech for Alfred 
E. Smith at the recent Democratic national con- 
vention in Chicago. 

Dr. RusH RHEEs, president of the University 
of Rochester, has been elected a director of the 
Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway 
Company, a unit of the Baltimore and Ohio 
System. The university has large holdings in 
railroad securities, and it is understood that Dr. 
Rhees was selected to represent it on the board. 


Dr. Ratpx D. HETZEL, president of Pennsyl- 
vania State College; Dr. Will Grant Chambers, 
dean of the School of Education, and Dr. C. D. 
Champlin, professor of education, have been 
appointed by Dr. James N. Rule, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, members of 
the commission on a survey of education in 
Pennsylvania. 

Pau J. Sacus, professor of fine arts and as- 
sociate director of the Fogg Art Museum at 
Harvard, has been elected president of the 
American Association of Museums. 


Miss Mary L. ALEXANDER, manager of the 
library research department of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn, New York, was elected 
at the recent annual meeting at Lake Placid 
president of the Special Libraries Association. 

At the annual meeting of the Colorado branch 
of the American Psychological Association, held 
recently, Dr. Thomas R. Garth, professor of 
educational psychology at the University of 
Denver, was elected president for the ensuing 


year. 


Dr. L. L. HENpDREN, professor of applied 
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mathematics, has been appointed dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences and administrative 
dean at the University of Georgia. Dr. W. H. 
Bocock, professor of ancient languages, has 
been appointed dean of the faculty. 


Dr. GreorGE Puiimpron ApAmMs, chairman of 
the department of philosophy at the University 
of California, will fill the Mills professorship 
of intellectual and moral philosophy, left vacant 
since the death of Professor George H. Howison 
in 1916. 

James P. B. Durrey has resigned as a mem- 
ber of the board of education of Rochester, New 
York, after having served on the board for 
twenty-six years. 

Epwarp G. STAPLETON, principal of the Ken- 
wood High School in Baltimore County, will be- 
come principal of the Towson High School, Bal- 
timore, succeeding George S. Buck. 


THE Charles Follen MeKim fellowship of the 
Columbia University School of Architecture has 
been awarded to Howard E. Bahr, of Sayville, 
Long Island, for his design of a Columbia Uni- 
versity building of thirty stories. The fellow- 
ship earries a stipend of $2,500 for study 
abroad. 

Mrs. Fiorence H. Trepick, library adviser 
in the Schenectady, New York, schools, will re- 
ceive the Dutton fellowship for library work 
with children this year, from the American Li- 
brary Association. The fellowship, an annual 
fund of $1,000, has been offered for the last 
three years by John McCrae, president of E. P. 
Dutton and Company. It will be used by Mrs. 
Tredick for a year of study at Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service. 


THE trustees of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation have appointed as fellows to the 
Seandinavian countries for 1932-33 Dr. Bryn- 
jolf Jacob Hovde, Linton R. Wilson, Harry 
Richard Seiwell and Dr. Alfred Crawford Rob- 
ertson. Dr. Hovde, appointed for the study of 
social and economic history since 1865 and to 
gather material for a book on the subject to be 
published by Alfred A. Knopf, will go to 
Sweden. He is associate professor of history at 
the University of Pittsburgh. Mr. Wilson also 
will go to Sweden. He has already held one 
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fellowship from the foundation, during which 
he gathered material for a book on modern 
Swedish architecture which the foundation will 
publish in 1933. He has been reappointed to 
study architecture. Mr. Seiwell, who will go to 
Norway to study chemical oceanography, is an 
investigator in oceanography at the Oceano- 
graphic Institute, Woods Hole, Massachusetts, 
and has published many scientific papers. Dr. 
Roberts, who will study physical chemistry in 
Denmark, is a research associate in chemical 
engineering at the University of Illinois. 


GreorGeE F. Doriot, professor of industrial 
organization at Harvard University, sailed 
recently for Paris, where he will act in an ad- 
visory capacity with the French business school 
which he organized there three years ago. 


Dr. Mary Louise Foster, associate profes- 
sor of chemistry in Smith College, is sailing 
shortly for Santiago, Chile, where she will 
spend a sabbatical leave of absence in equipping 
the laboratories of chemistry and physics in 
Santiago College. This college, founded in 
1880 by Americans in Santiago, has recently 
received a large increase in endowment and 
charter as junior college from the University 
of the State of New York. Dr. Foster will in- 
augurate the new courses in chemistry and 
physies. 

Avsert T, LANE, supervisor of research in 
the Medford, Massachusetts, publie schools, died 
on July 7 as the result of a fall, at the age of 
fifty-eight years. Before going to Medford 
High School four years ago he served as super- 
intendent of schools in Hampton and Raymond, 
New Hampshire. 


THE Charles E. Chadsey High School was re- 
cently dedicated in Detroit, where Drs Chadsey 
was superintendent of schools from 1912 to 
1919. Dr. Charles H. Judd, dean of the School 
of Education of the University of Chicago, gave 
the principal address. 


THE new dormitory, now under construction 
at William Smith College for Women at 
Geneva, New York, has been named Comstock 
Hall, in memory of the late Anna Botsford 
Comstock, professor of entomology at Cornell 
University, who died on August 24, 1930. Mrs. 
Comstock was a trustee of the college. 
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A BRONZE plaque in honor of the late Morton 
Wright Sampson, Goldwin Smith professor of 
English, donated by a group of his friends, was 
recently presented to Cornell University. The 
plaque is of bronze, executed in low relief. It 
was designed by Professor Christian M. S. 
Midjo, of the College of Architecture. It is 
affixed to the wall of the room in Goldwin Smith 
Hall, in which Professor Sampson taught most 
of his classes. The plaque was unveiled by Pro- 
fessor Sampson’s daughter, Margaret Sampson. 
The ceremony of presentation was presided over 
by Professor William Strunk, Jr., who suc- 
ceeded Professor Sampson as chairman of the 
department of English. 


THE corporation of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology recently passed a resolution 
in tribute to the late George Eastman, who was 
a life member of the corporation. Mr. East- 
man’s gifts to the institute amounted to $20,- 
696,053. President Compton stated that Mr. 
Eastman’s contributions to various causes dur- 
ing his lifetime exceeded $112,000,000. The 
resolution expressed the corporation’s “pro- 
found sorrow at the loss of its admired and 
beloved colleague, and deep appreciation of his 
outstanding qualities as a pioneer in business 
and applied science.” The resolution, which 
was drawn up by President Compton and 
Francis R. Hart, also expressed the gratitude 
of the corporation for Mr. Eastman’s very gen- 
erous assistance in the upbuilding of the in- 
stitute. 

THE fourteenth annual conference of Teach- 
ers of Vocational Agriculture was held at the 
University of Wisconsin from July 11 to 15, 
under the auspices of the State Board of Vo- 
cational Education and the Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture. 

THE sixth annual Iowa State Conference on 
Child Development and Parent Education was 
held at Iowa City from June 21 to 23. Coop- 
erating with the Iowa State Council for Child 
Study and Parent Education were the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station, the Extension 
Divisions of Iowa State College, the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa and the State Teachers’ College. 
Topics discussed included “Child Health and 
Protection in the State of Iowa,” by Dr. Fred 
Moore, Des Moines, and “Mental Hygiene in 
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the Community and State; Mental Hygiene and 
the Individual Child,” by Dr. George K. Pratt, 
New York. 

A SPECIAL summer school for the study of 
subnormal individuals is in session at Pacific 
Colony, in Southern California, under the au- 
spices of Claremont Colleges in cooperation 
with the State Department of Institutions. The 
school is intended to meet the needs of schools 
and institutions for trained workers in the 
teaching of mentally defective children, and a 
staff of experts has been drawn from leading 
institutions for training in this field. The enter- 
prise is in line with the policy of Claremont 
Colleges, which although earrying on a general 
summer school, is developing specialized schools 
for the more intimate and practical advantage 
of workers in particular fields. Academie work 
is carried on at Claremont, and clinical work 
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and practice teaching at Pacific Colony. Regu- 
lar academic credit in Claremont Colleges is 
given for these special courses in abnormal psy- 
chology and the teaching of subnormal children. 
Approximately half those in attendance at the 
school have had experience in this field, many 
being full time workers. A similar summer 
program has been given at Vineland Training 
School, Vineland, New Jersey, where pioneer 
work in this field has been conducted. The 
school, however, is believed to be the only one 
in operation at this time. 

Tue new Edward L. Doheny, Jr., Memorial 
Library at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, a million dollar structure, will be dedi- 
cated in September. 

By the will of the late John Walker, of Pitts- 
burgh, Washington and Jefferson College re- 
ceives $10,000. 


DISCUSSION 


DYNAMIC ECONOMICS TEACHING 

A TEACHING subject is statie when the teacher 
presents it as a body of fixed facts and theories 
which simply explain where we stand without 
supplying motive power to go somewhere better. 
The present status of much economies teaching 
is all too literally “static.” This is a plea for 
dynamie economics. 

In teaching such a subject as economics, one 
touchstone I have found useful as a check on 
my methods and achievement is the following 
question: What impression will my students 
have of economics when they leave the course? 
Will they regard it as dry as dust, a bore, a 
mass of theories unrelated to life—something to 
be suffered, grasped if possible for the time 
being, and thereafter tossed aside on the top 
shelf of their mental furniture? Or will they 
regard it as a tool in the modern world that will 
enable them to understand some of its major 
problems and perhaps prick them to an attempt 
to solve some of them? “In explaining how the 
present system ... actually works, or is sup- 
posed to work,” says John Ise, “most texts in- 
evitably justify the system to some extent, and 
so reinforce the natural unthinking conservatism 


of the students. The majority of college stu- 


dents in America are immaculate economie fun- 


damentalists, even after they have taken their 
course or courses in economies.”? 

I submit that something is wrong with the 
teaching as well as the text-books—dependence 
on a single author, reliance on a logical rather 
than a psychological approach, or more espe- 
cially contentment on the part of the teacher 
with the economic shibboleths of the past. 

Dependence on a single text, no matter how 
good, is almost certain to develop a bad ease of 
“chapteritis”—a frequent pedagogical disease. 
One text, moreover, is almost inevitably bound 
to present one view-point; unless students are 
directed to other views, the majority will lack 
the breadth of knowledge to do other than adopt 
the opinions of the single text. If students are 
exposed to but one opinion and are later 
brought face to face with opposite opinions, 
they will lack the critical ability to evaluate 
them; they have had no practice in comparing 
divergent views and forming one of their own, 
however tentative and subject to change. For 
the above reasons the students should be asked 
to discover, I believe, the mental sets of Ely as 
well as of Taussig, of Slichter as well as of 
Carver. 


1Quarterly Journal of Economics, February, 
9 


Joe 
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The question of text-books merges into the 
question of methods. Most advanced economics 
teaching is chronically theoretical. “Mental ex- 
ercise” is not now in pedagogical favor; yet (so 
far as I have experienced it) theoretical eco- 
nomies, if uncorrelated with the world of indus- 
try and trade, is merely a test of mental agility. 
But if we are going to correlate business and 
economics, why not begin with the better 
known and work to the less known? Presenta- 
tion of the actual problems besetting our eco- 
nomic life—unemployment, bank failures, free 
trade vs. protection—stimulates discussion and 
interest and affords a background against which 
theories acquire some meaning. 

Oftentimes in the community there is a 
nexus of economic problems that a discussion of 
theory will illuminate, and that will illuminate 
(sometimes eliminate!) the theory. Reference 
to such a book as Weld and Tostlebe’s “Case- 
book for Economies” is helpful. Other useful 
books in presenting background are Keezer’s 
“Problem Economies,” Bye’s “Applied Eco- 
nomics,” Chase’s “Tragedy of Waste,” Fair- 
child’s “Economie Problems,” Hamilton’s “Cur- 
rent Economie Problems.” Reading of recent 
magazines is often most valuable of all; the 
Forum, Nation and Survey are among the best 
for general articles bearing on the social as- 
pects of economics. 

Text-books treat economies in a logical way: 
the instructor need not. He ean substitute the 
logie of interest. No irreplaceable virtue in- 
heres in the standard approach by way of defi- 
nitions, production, exchange, distribution and 
consumption. The various parts of the study 
of economies are not so dependent on what pre- 
cedes as to need to follow a rigid scheme; they 
are not propositions in geometry. 

If at the beginning of the course the students 
prefer to study agricultural problems first, well 
and good. If unemployment or instalment buy- 
ing or advertising or the open shop strikes their 
fancy first, there is every psychological reason 
for the instructor to follow the lead of interest. 
Let definitions and statement of theories be 
tucked into their properly incidental niches 
when they are needed for clarification of some 
topie under discussion. 

Once the class has engaged upon a field of 
study interesting to it, it is an easy matter for 
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the instructor to suggest fields of possible in- 
terest related to that one. After studying wage 
problems, for example, the class might turn to 
the shares distributed to the other factors of 
production, to conditions of agricultural labor, 
or, by way of a discussion of standards of liv- 
ing, to a consideration of consumption. As a 
matter of fact, a class in exactly this situation 
chose rather to turn to currency reform, which 
implied money and banking: they had been in- 
terested in the Mitten market-basket plan as a 
means of stabilizing the value of the dollar! 

I do not wish to imply that the function of 
the teacher is at all a minor one; he it is who 
must provide the dynamics in dynamic eco- 
nomics. He must be ready with advice as to 
profitable and unprofitable fields to survey: he 
ean fill lacunae in information with eurrent il- 
lustrations and clear exposition of theoretical 
background; in short, he endeavors to mark out 
an approach to his subject along the lines of 
“institutional” economies, since that is the most 
adaptable approach and the easiest one by 
which to enlist student interest. The instructor 
who believes that socialism and communism are 
direct inventions of the devil and should be con- 
signed to that potentate F. O. B. U. 8. A.; who 
can read Professor Fairchild’s “Fallacy of 
Profits” in the February Harper’s for this year 
and still be convinced of their infallibility; and 
who in the face of chain stores, Federal Re- 
serve Systems, a vanished frontier and world- 
wide business depressions holds to the tenets of 
laissez-faire and “rugged individualism”—is he 
static or dynamic? But if he is static, why 
teach economics? In fact, why teach? 

Keonomics is not an exact science: it is a 
group of attempted interpretations of our cur- 
rent economic life, with a few conjectures as to 
its future. Economies is not a body of sacred 
and changeless beliefs; the history of economic 
thought reveals constant battles of theories at 
wide variance with each other. That struggle 
still goes on and will go on until our economic 
folkways attain a much more stable equilibrium. 
How many decades away that is I am not ven- 
turing to predict. 

“Society,” says Professor Sumner, 
stand still, and its movement will run the course 
set by the forees which produce it.”? It is the 


“ean not 


2“¢Folkways,’’ chapter 4. 
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business of the economics teacher to analyze 
those forces (within the bounds of his subject) 
while they are yet creating, and to apprise his 
students, without fear or favor, of the currents 
and cross currents in the economic stream. 

To put it briefly, economics becomes dynamic 
precisely when upon the student studying the 
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lexicon of world affairs, impinges a feeling of 
the relentless flow of economie forces and a de- 
sire to put forth some effort, however puny and 
futile, toward directing them to serve the ends 
of all society. 
Roger P. Bristow 
PiymovutTn, N. H. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SUBSIDIZED OPERA, CONCERTS AND 
RELATED AGENCIES IN GERMAN 
ADULT EDUCATION FOR 
LEISURE TIME 

In the last few years American educators 
have shown considerable interest in adult educa- 
tion. Some degree of interest in the efforts 
made at adult education by certain foreign 
countries might therefore be expected. On an- 
other occasion! the author considered in some 
detail the folk high school in German adult edu- 
cation, particularly as the institution functions 
in a given community, namely Hamburg. Pass- 
ing reference was there made to certain other 
agencies in the general field of adult education, 
which perhaps have less systematic educational 
programs than the folk high school, but which 
are nevertheless important in the field indicated. 
Operas and philharmonie societies represent 
two such agencies, which are often subsidized 
by the state or local community so that first- 
class productions ean be offered at popular 
prices. The increasing extent to which Ham- 
burg subsidizes these two agencies is suggested 
by Table I, which shows the subsidies for the 
years 1927-29.? 

Subsidies of the character indicated in Table 
I are by no means unusual in Germany. Several 
states other than Hamburg, and some of the 
larger cities, grant similar subsidies. Table II 
shows the subsidies for opera granted by cer- 
tain states and cities for the year 1929.3 

The chureh choir is another agency in the 

1 Harold H. Punke, ‘‘The Folk High School and 
Other Recently Developed Institutions in German 
Adult Edueation,’’ The School Review, xxxix 
(November, 1931), 696-706. 

2 Data from ‘‘Die Staatszuschiisse fiir Stadt- 
theater und Philharmonie,’’ Hamburger Echo, 
April 23, 1929. 

One dollar is equivalent to approximately 4.15 


marks. 
3 Data from ‘‘Die Staatszuschiisse fiir Stadt- 
theater und Philharmonie,’’ op cit. 


TABLE I 
SUBSIDIES FOR HAMBURG OPERA AND PHILHAR- 
MONIC PRODUCTIONS FOR THE YEARS 1927-29 

















Year 
Agency 
suleitioed = «1987 1928 1929 
Opera. ........ . 1,465,824 M 1,600,000 M 1,816,000 M 
Phil. produe- 
tions ......... 440,665 665,500 723,000 
TABLE II 


APPROXIMATE AMOUNT OF SUBSIDIES GRANTED TO 
OUTSTANDING OPERA THEATERS BY DIFFERENT 
GERMAN STATES AND CITIES IN 1929 











State or city Amount of subsidy 
RAO. cence oes : 1,000,000 M 
Bavaria (Munich) 3,000,000 
Braunschweig ..........0 1,000,000 
POSSI coceccscigeinens scene 1,180,000 
Prussia (Berlin) 4,236,000 
Prussia (Kassel) 984,100 
Prussia (Weisbaden) . 1,536,300 
Saxony (Dresden) 1,600,000 
TENNIS sss csrescenetteniesetianccrerece 1,600,000 
Wurttemberg -_ 1,982,000 
RORUR, oops asec 1,700,000 
Diisseldorf ...... 1,380,000 
Dortmund ..... = ~ 1,430,000 
Essen : o — 1,480,000 
Frankfurt am Main ....... 2,300,000 
Hannover Bric eceat ec 1,500,000 
Cologne ...... ’ 2,000,000 
Leipzig . 1,338,800 
Mannheim 1,200,000 
Nurnberg 1,350,000 





field of adult edueation, which is devoted pri- 
marily to fostering cultural interests, and which 
is sometimes subsidized. In the proposed budget 
for 1929, Hamburg included an item of 29,500 
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marks for this purpose. In some eases, par- 
ticularly in the case of the choir of St. Michaelis 
Church, the choir and the Hamburg pbhil- 
harmonic or symphony orchestra work together. 
The church choir is obligated to give choral and 
organ concerts, on much the same basis in re- 
gard to price of admission as is the symphony 
orchestra.® 

The object of subsidies, of the kind indicated 
in the foregoing tables and discussion, to foster 
musi¢e and drama in the community, is achieved 
in different ways. It is achieved in part through 
a general lowering of admissions to a point 
within the reach of persons of limited means. 
In some communities the object is achieved in 
part through approved theater clubs, in which 
a senator or other public official frequently oc- 
cupies a prominent position. Such clubs secure 
tickets for their members at reduced prices. The 
fee for membership in such elubs is usually 
small, and members commonly number in thou- 
sands. In Berlin, for example, a People’s 
Theater Club (Volksbiihnegesellschaft), which 
was organized in 1890, now has a membership 
of approximately 100,000. Only a few years 
ago a club was organized in Hamburg under the 
same name, which in 1929 had a membership of 
approximately 11,000. In Hamburg the opera 
society, in lieu of its subsidy, provides the 
People’s Theater Club with 24,000 seats dur- 
ing the opera season (approximately 100 seats 
per day on week days), for one third the regular 
price. Similarly, another theater club in Ham- 
burg (Hamburger Biihne) secures twenty seats 
daily from the opera society.6 In some eases 
a theater is rented by one or more theater clubs, 
and performances given under club auspices. 
Such performances, as well as other perform- 
ances given at reduced prices, are commonly 
given early on Sunday afternoon, at a time when 
the theater would not likely be well attended by 
persons who can easily pay full admission. The 
following quotation suggests the frequency and 
price of such subsidized offerings.’ 


4Entwurf des hamburgischen Staatshaushalts- 
planes fiir das Rechnungsjahr 1929, p. 200. Ham- 
burg: Lutcke and Wulff. 

5**Die Staatszuschiisse fiir Stadttheater und 
Philharmonie,’’ op. cit. 

6 These data were secured through interview with 
an official representative of the People’s Theater 
Club in Hamburg. 

7**Die Staatszuschiisse fiir Stadttheater und 
Philharmonie,’’ op. cit. 
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During the course of the theater season, thirty- 
five Sunday-afternoon performances are given. 
These performances are given by the People’s 
Theater Club for the admission price of 1.70 
marks; and the Patriotic Society which, with the 
aid of its special state subsidy, charges only 1.00 
mark admission. Moreover, performances are also 
left in the direction of the Schiller Club, the Ham- 
burg Theater, teachers unions, and the Central 
Commission for the Education of Workers. 


Certain performances are also provided, either 
free or at reduced prices, for school children, 
orphans, disabled war veterans, cripples and 
other special groups. 

The foregoing discussion suggests that in the 
main theater clubs do not receive direct monetary 
grants from the state for carrying on their ac- 
tivities; one apparent exception, the Patriotic 
Society, will be considered later. There is, 
however, in Hamburg, a closely related type of 
activity in adult education for which a monetary 
grant is made. The People’s Theater Club to- 
gether with two other similar clubs form a 
union for Sunday entertainments. The Sunday 
entertainments or performances are usually 
given in school buildings, which are placed at 
the disposal of the union by the board of edu- 
eation. An admission fee of approximately 
seven cents is charged, to pay for light, heat, 
and janitor service. The program provided by 
the union for the months January—March, 1929, 
included fifty-one performances, given in nine 
different schools, three social centers (Volk- 
sheime), and one theater, located in different 
parts of Hamburg. The entertainments in- 
cluded lectures, readings, drama and concerts, 
and the talent quite often included actors from 
prominent theaters as well as opera singers. It 
might be incidentally noted that the program for 
the months indicated also included thirty-seven 
entertainments for children, eight of which were 
given in a school building and the others in 
social centers. Programs analogous to those 
for the months January—March, 1929, are 
similarly provided for other months of the year, 
although sometimes including fewer perform- 
ances per month than the three-month program 
indicated. 

For Sunday entertainments of the character 


8 Data from Vereinigung fiir Sonntagsunterhalt- 
ung in Hamburg, ‘‘Sonntagsunterhaltungen von 
Januar bis Marz, 1929,’’ Hamburg: Auerdruck. 
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indicated, Hamburg proposed in its budget for 
1929 an item of 9,000 marks, to be placed at the 
disposal of the union.® The Sunday entertain- 
ments, and the concerts rendered by church 
apparently considered to be func- 
tions more closely related to the schools than 
are the opera and the philharmonie productions. 
Money for the first two items is secured 
through the board of education, whereas that 
for the latter two items comes through a differ- 
ent branch of the government (Finanzdeputa- 
tion). 

Reference has been made to the Patriotic 
Society, as receiving a subsidy for performing 
certain educational and cultural activities. The 
aim and method of the society in performing 
these activities is essentially the same as that 
of the People’s Theater Club. Hence a sum- 
mary statement of the activities of the society 
will suffice here.?° 


choirs, are 


During the theater season of 1928-29 the com- 
mission (of the society) for popular entertainment 
gave a total of twenty-six entertainments, of which 
sixteen were in the opera house and ten in the 
German Playhouse. Admittance to the perform- 
ances, which were given only on Sunday after- 
noons, was allowed only to vocational organiza- 
tions composed of persons from the unpropertied 
classes, and in these circles they were very popular. 
The popular entertainments, which have been given 
since 1908, have for years been supported by the 
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State of Hamburg to the extent of 20,000 marks 
annually. The demand for seats, during the pres- 
ent year as well as formerly, greatly exceeded the 
number available. 


As in the ease of the subsidy for church choirs 
and for Sunday entertainments, the Patriotic 
Society secures its subsidy through the board of 
education. 

From the foregoing discussion it is clear that 
the state of Hamburg, as well as several other 
German communities, grants substantial sub- 
sidies to certain recreational agencies, which at 
the same time are distinctly educational and 
cultural in character. The relation of certain of 
these agencies to the formal system of educa- 
tion is undoubtedly closer than that of others, 
but the character and extent of the subsidies 
granted indicates a feeling of public duty to aid 
in supporting agencies which are for the cul- 
tural betterment of the adult community, al- 
though not strictly academic in character. The 
entertainments thus provided are intended for 
persons of small means, and represent an effort 
of the state to provide an educationally, and 
culturally desirable type of recreation for such 
persons; persons who would seldom have the 
privilege of leisure-time enjoyment of this type 
if admission in each case was adjusted to make 
the enterprise entirely self-supporting. 

Haroitp H. PuNKE 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


QUOTATIONS 


YOUNG PEOPLE NOW LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


DurinG the month of June some hundreds of 
thousands of our young Americans were ending 
their periods of study in colleges or high schools. 
In spite of hard times—or in many eases be- 
a considerable proportion 





cause of hard times 
of the high school graduates will enter college 
classes next autumn. But the great majority 
will cease to think of themselves as school boys 


9 Entwurf des hamburgischen Staatshaushalts- 


planes fiir das Rechnungsjahr 1929, op. cit., item 
50, p. 200. 

10 Jahrbuch der hamburgischen Gesellschaft zur 
Befoérderung der Kiinste und Niitzlichen Gewerbe 
(Patriotische Gesellschaft), pp. 
burg: Julius Lehnert, 1929. 


8 and 9. Ham- 


and school girls, and will realize that they are 
now entering upon adventurous new careers of 
young manhood and young womanhood. The 
girls are, perchance, eighteen years old, and the 
boys nearer nineteen. As individuals, not many 
of them deserve to be given an all-around mark- 
ing of 100 per cent. Nevertheless, the average— 
grading them for health, mentality, character 
and courage—is high. For capacity to meet the 
hard strains of real life, and for initiative and 
self-denying effort, the markings would have to 
be rather lower. As regards the work of the 
schools and the influence of home and com- 
munity life in fitting high-school graduates for 
the years to come, bold eriticisms might be 
offered, though these should not be made in a 
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censorious spirit. To consider this army of 
young people, from the standpoint of years and 
wide experience, is to feel an intense regard for 
them, and an eager desire to have them make 
the best of themselves. If we were limited to 
one sentence, however strong our sympathies for 
the anxieties and bewilderments of young peo- 
ple, we should say: “The world owes you noth- 
ing; the country owes you nothing; nobody owes 
you anything; you have your own way to make, 
and with courage and self-reliance you can meet 
difficulties and overcome them.” 

It is hard to live down the mistaken views 
of life that are formed during the long years 
of easy and comfortable school routine. The 
chief fault of our school methods lies in the fact 
that individual initiative is suppressed, rather 
than developed. Schools put all the emphasis 
upon teaching—and much of the teaching is 
worse than failure, because it stands in the way 
of knowledge about actual things. In real life 
we do not despise teaching, but we put the em- 
phasis upon learning. It is for this reason that 
so-called formal education in adolescent years 
has little value unless supplemented and rounded 
out afterwards by adult education. Men and 
women who do not try to learn something fresh 
every day soon show signs of atrophied men- 
tality. People of high accomplishments, who 
have not spent a certain number of years in 
routine school attendance, are often described 
by thoughtless people as “self-educated.” No 
one, of course, can be educated at all unless he 
is carrying on the process by means of his own 
mental energy. Schools (in moderation) would 
be advantageous for most young people were it 
not for the stupidity of the tasks imposed under 
the artificial lesson system that retards and ham- 
pers true education. 

Never before did actual life offer such glor- 
ious opportunities for learning things as it does 
to-day. In former times it was quite enough 
for exceptional pupils to have attended school 
up to the nineteenth year. Many of our most 
eminent lawyers were admitted to the bar before 
they were twenty-one. Certainly we need more 
rather than less of high and thorough scholar- 
ship, and of devoted research in science, medi- 
cine, economics, and social and political rela- 
tionships. But for the average young man who 
is not going forward to the higher walks of a 
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profession, or to some field of special scholar- 
ship and research, it may be better to take up 
practical life at nineteen than at twenty-three. 
The test comes ten or fifteen years later. Every- 
thing depends upon what the individual has 
learned how to do for himself by the time he 
is thirty or thirty-five—The Review of Reviews. 


THE PLIGHT OF GERMAN TEACHERS 


GERMAN secondary schools are passing 
through an extremely critical time on account 
of the economies effected by the German Gov- 
ernment, which have drastically reduced the 
financial means at the disposal of the schools 
and have lowered the salaries of the masters. 
About 2,000 teachers have been “economized” 
in the Prussian schools alone. Small communes 
which have been unable to carry on their 
schools without state assistance have been either 
forced to close them entirely or to amalgamate 
one school with another. The number of hours 
of tuition given to pupils in the secondary 
schools have been decreased, the number of 
teaching hours for each individual member of 
the staff has been increased, and the number of 
pupils in each form has been considerably 
raised. 

The new regulations state that lower forms 
must have at least 50 pupils, middle forms at 
least 40, and upper forms at least 30. Official 
statistics from Prussia show that, of 51,459 
children 9 and 10 years old, more than 16 per 
cent. are attending a class which contains more 
than 50 pupils. In 1931, 350 forms for children 
of this age had between 45 and 49 pupils, in 
1930 the number was 340. Of the forms con- 
taining boys of 15-16 years of age there were, 
in 1929, 193 having 30 to 33 pupils, while the 
total in 1931 was only 122. 

The situation among the young masters at 
the moment is briefly this: At Easter, 1932, the 
number of “Assessoren” had increased to ap- 
proximately 2,100 and that of “Referendaren” 
to approximately 1,800. For all these work can 
not possibly be found. Under these conditions 
the various masters’ organizations have asked 
that the training of further young masters 
should be “blocked.” 

There are already several academic profes- 
sions in Germany which have been “blocked,” at 
any rate from time to time, because there were 
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not enough posts to be filled—the forestry pro- 
fession, for instance, and the career of higher 
post-office officials. A similar “blockade,” it is 
considered, might benefit the teaching profes- 
sion. It already exists in the case of teachers 
of such subjects as drawing and singing. Even 
the so-called “Piidagogische Akademien” (ele- 
mentary teachers’ training colleges) have this 
year (1932-33) not accepted any fresh appli- 
eants for training. The result of all this is, 
that an important profession is at the moment 
as good as closed to boys and girls leaving 
school. 

The question is now arising in German edu- 
cational cireles “What is to be done with the 
thousands of boys and girls who are leaving 
school with a matriculation certificate, for whom 
the future is practically barred?” Forty-five 
thousand young people so qualified left the Ger- 
man secondary schools last year. In former 
years about 85 per cent. of these went on to 
study at the university. At the moment about 
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40,000 students are studying at German univer- 
sities. Thus the economic law, that the number 
of students at the universities increases in times 
of economie distress, has again proved itself to 
be true. But at the moment about 100,000 men 
with university degrees in Germany are out of 
work. It has been calculated that from 5,000 
to 6,000 vacancies ean be found for academically 
trained persons every year, and that every year 
25,000 academically trained persons become 
ready for employment. The logical conelusion 
is that, if no change in the situation oceurs, an 
academic proletariat of several hundreds of 
thousands of people will gradually be formed. 

The German Government will have its work 
eut out to tackle this problem. It will have, 
before long, to devise some means of sorting 
and apportioning its unemployed university 
men. This is not a problem which is singular 
to Germany, but it is one for which Germany 
must find some solution——London Times Edu- 
cational Supplement. 


REPORTS 


THE GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 
CENTENNIAL 

Tue student body, alumni and other invited 
guests and visitors will long remember the 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania. For a period of five days, from 
May 26 to May 30, of the present year, fond 
memories of the oldest and youngest living 
alumni were aroused, while the students and 
others of more recent generations were enlight- 
ened with the historical and educational events 
of the past century in the form of exhibits, 
pageantry, literature and oratory. 

In response to a definite educational need of 
the Lutheran church and of surrounding people 
and states about Gettysburg the college was 
established in 1832 and “has lived and grown 
because those needs have persisted and increased 
with the passing years and growth of popula- 
tion.” Similar to the establishment of other 
American colleges sponsored by religious de- 
nominations, Gettysburg, by the Lutheran 
church, set as its aim the promotion of higher 
Christian education. 


Through the efforts of Thaddeus Stevens and 
other ardent supporters, the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature voted an appropriation of $18,000 to 
the college in 1834, two years after its begin- 
ning. Since that time the institution has been 
self-sustaining through the loyalty of the church 
which founded it and its friends among the 
alumni. Gettysburg is one of the few Penn- 
sylvania colleges which has enjoyed one hun- 
dred continuous years of existence. 

On November 7, 1832, the college opened its 
doors to an enrolment of sixty-three students. 
Edueational progress in terms of entrance re- 
quirements, curricula, enrolment, faculty and 
physical plant proceeded steadily. To-day Get- 
tysburg College with its class A rating, with its 
faculty of fifty—a majority of whom are of 
professional rank—giving the college a high 
pupil-teacher ratio, with its adequate physical 
plant, and with its enrolment having reached 
the saturation point, is more than fulfilling the 
hopes and visions of its founders. These high 
educational standards are due largely to the 
progressive leadership of the present president, 
Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson. 
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What contribution does a liberal arts college 
such as Gettysburg make to the advancement 
of education and knowledge? Exact measure- 
ment of the quality of such contribution is im- 
possible. Some indication of the influence of 
the college is shown in the accompanying table, 
which is a tabulation of the fields of endeavor 
into which the alumni have entered. 


CAREERS OF ALUMNI OF GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 








Former Total 








Professions Graduates ehadinitn 
Clergymen ou... . 1,200 185 =: 1,385 
Missionaries 0.0.0.0. 38 10 48 
College presidents ............. 52 6 58 
College teachers. .......... 386 38 424 
Teachers (elementary and 

secondary schools) .......... 720 150 870 
Medical mem isc ssisconssssc 241 200 441 
Lawyers pees 258 103 361 
High judges. ................. mitt 15 15 
Scientists ........ ‘ 135 21 156 
Business executives. ........... 637 696 §=1,333 
SPINOR isc aicsssharcesocecen 108 66 174 
3) 1, SR aE Reon 12 36 48 
Military careers. ......... 35 34 69 

TOGA sesciniccminiatimamnns Ooe eae S82 





The figures for clergymen, medical men and 
lawyers include, respectively, fifty-five minis- 
terial students, forty-five medical students and 
sixteen law students at present enrolled in pro- 
fessional institutions. 

Inasmuch as a number of Gettysburg alumni 
have served in more than one of the enumerated 
professions, these figures involve some duplica- 
tion. During her first hundred years Gettys- 
burg College has sent out 3,559 graduates and 
2,289 ungraduated alumni. 

In terms of numbers the greatest influence of 
the college has been extended to the fields of the 
ministry and teaching. The fields of business, 
medicine, college teaching and law, respectively, 
have come in for a goodly share of careers of 
alumni. 

The centennial celebrated was formally 
opened with the ringing of the bell which 
had been used during the earliest years to call 
the students to elass. Following this ceremony 
and continuing for three days various symposia 
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were held. Drs. Lewellys F. Barker and Paul 
R. Seiber were the principal speakers for the 
medical group, while the Drs. Joseph F. New- 
ton, Luther A. Weigle and J. B. Baker led the 
ministerial group. In the fields of science and 
industry Professor Roger Adams and C. F. Ket- 
tering were the principal speakers. Charles 
Edward Clark, dean of the school of law, Yale 
University, gave the principal address at the 
symposium of the legal profession. 

The formal celebration of the centennial took 
place on Memorial Field, where greetings were 
extended by Dr. W. C. Ketler, representing the 
Pennsylvania Association of College Presidents; 
James N. Rule, representing the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Public Instruction, and Dr. 
William John Cooper, representing the U. S. 
Office of Education. The centennial address 
was presented by President James R. Angell, of 
Yale University. 

The following day witnessed the interesting 
symposium for teachers. The main address was 
presented by Dr. Frank P. Graves, commis- 
sioner of education, State of New York, who 
spoke on “Present-Day Progress in Educa- 
tion.” The Reverend §. G. Hefelbower spoke 
on “Gettysburg’s Contribution to Higher Edu- 
cation.” “Gettysburg’s Contribution to Secon- 
dary Education,’ presented by Dr. D. M. Mel- 
choir, outlined the important contributions of 
the college as a teacher-training institution. 

Another major feature of the celebration was 
the presentation of a two-volume history of 
the college. Volume one contains a detailed 
record of progress of the institution over one 
hundred years and was written by the Reverend 
S. G. Hefelbower, a former president of the 
college (1904-1910). The second volume com- 
prises an up-to-date alumni record, containing 
brief biographical sketches of those who have 
attended Gettysburg College during the past 
century. 

Of special significance was the historical 
parade in the form of moving pageantry. Ap- 
pearing in chronological order were several 
floats, depicting incidents of historical interest 
which have occurred during the one hundred 
years of the existence of Gettysburg College. 
Emphasis was placed upon the depiction of 
many events of the stirring days of the first 
week of July, 1863, when the decisive three- 
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days’ battle of Gettysburg was fought between 
the Army of the Potomae and the Army of 
Northern Virginia under the commands of Gen- 
erals Meade and Lee, respectively. 

Following several organization dinners, va- 
rious class reunions and the president’s recep- 
tion came the Sunday services. The Reverend 
F. H. Knubel rendered an excellent bacca- 
laureate address. In conjunction with the cen- 
tennial the Alpha Tau Omega fraternity held 
a public meeting in commemoration of the 
sesqui-centennial of the founding of the Alpha 
Upsilon chapter. Claude T. Reno, worthy 
grand chief of Alpha Tau Omega, participated 
in the ceremonies. 

The five-day celebration was brought to a 
close on Memorial Field with the formal com- 
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mencement exercises. Dr. J. H. Finley, an 
editor of the New York Times, gave the com- 
mencement address, choosing for his theme “The 
Edueation of Abraham Lincoln.” President 
Herbert Hoover was awarded an honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws. At the close of these ex- 
ercises the bell in Glatfelter Hall was rung one 
hundred and one times, indicating the begin- 
ning of the second century of the existence of 
Gettysburg College. 

A total of four thousand persons were regis- 
tered in attendance at the centennial. Among 
these were over two thousand alumni of the 
college, who came from all parts of this country 
as well as from several foreign nations. 

Frep E. Keviy 

GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF LIBRARY 
READING AMONG COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 

THE effective use of library facilities has been 
regarded by college professors as essential to 
successful scholarship. As a special feature of 
freshman week and throughout the entire first 
year, attempts have been made to acquaint each 
student with the college library, the assumption 
being that once he has familiarized himself with 
this mine of the scholar’s resources, he will not 
only browse among the books but dig deeply 
until he has found the truths unsurfaced by the 
fallacies of casual inspection. Factual evidence 
to substantiate this claim is rare indeed. 
Whether students who use the library are more 
successful than those who do not has never been 
investigated as far as the writer has been able 
to ascertain. If evidence were available and it 
pointed definitely to superior scholarship on the 
part of the individuals who use the library, a 
further query would require probing to de- 
termine whether the higher achievement might 
be accounted for by superior ability rather than 
by the difference in place of reading and study. 
In addition, various group differences in such 
habits might prove illuminating as well as use- 
ful in guidance programs. To penetrate the 
surface of these and similar issues constitutes 
the purpose of one aspect of the library studies 


that are being conducted at the University of 
Minnesota. 

The data for this study were collected from 
317 students who for a period of one week kept 
complete logs of their reading and study. The 
reports were made in terms of the amounts read, 
the time spent, and the places where the reading 
was done. An objective analysis of the reliabil- 
ity of these records indicated that they could 
be depended upon. They were used therefore 
to determine group differences and to select 
students who could be regarded as library 
readers. 


TABLE 1 


THE RELATION BETWEEN THE AMOUNT OF READING 
IN THE LIBRARY AND OUTSIDE THE LIBRARY 











Group apes r P.E. 
A 39 -.17 pe 
B 86 14 .07 
C 72 — .02 .08 
D 44 —.18 10 
E 41 26 10 
Total 282 -002 04 





1A. C, Eurich. ‘‘A Study of Library Prob- 
lems.’’ Unpublished manuscript on file in the 
offices of the Committee on Educational Research, 
the University of Minnesota, 1931. 179 pp. 
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TABLE 2 
Sex DIFFERENCES IN LIBRARY READING 





Proportion above zero 














Men Women Total 
N % PE N %. *P.E. N % P.E. Dopi-092 P.E.p D/P.E.p 
Sophomores 93 72 3.2 168 74 2.3 261 73 1.8 — .02 04 -0.51 
Juniors 
Seniors 
Sophomores 56 73 4 83 7 3.4 139 71 2.6 03 05 58 
Juniors 23 70 6.2 44 70 4.7 67 70 3.8 0 0s Oo 





Library and other than library reading: The 
consideration of the various places at which 
students read revealed rather strikingly that 
the home is the most popular. The study halls 
of the university come next, with sundry rooms 
in the library following closely. The public 
library appears to be least popular. With these 
tendencies in the background, the present paper 
will be concerned primarily with an analysis of 
the data relating directly to reading and study 
in the university library. 

First of all an attempt was made to discover 
whether the students who read extensively in 
the library are those who tend to perform 
similarly in other places. Table 1 has been 
prepared, therefore, to show the relationship 
between the total amount of library reading 
during the week of observation and the amount 
of reading and study outside of the library. In 
the second variant all places of reading except 
the university library are grouped together. 
The coefficients in the table express the degree 
of relationship between the total number of 
minutes in each variable. The classes marked 
A, B, C, D and E are the original groups from 
which the data were collected. It can readily 
be observed that the relationship is insignificant, 
thus indicating no tendency for the students 
who read extensively in the library to read ex- 
tensively outside of the library. In fact, certain 
students who read little or practically nothing 
in the university library may read and study 
extensively outside of the library. For none of 
the subgroups or for the total group can the co- 
efficient be interpreted as indicative of a sig- 
nificant relationship between library reading 
and other-than-library reading. 





Sex differences: The proportions of men and 
of women using the university library do not 
differ significantly (Table 2). For the entire 
group of sophomores, juniors and seniors, 72 


per cent. of the men did some reading in the 


TABLE 3 


SEx DIFFERENCES IN THE AMOUNT OF LIBRARY 
READING 





Group 











N M S.D. ry, P.E.; 
Sophomores Men 93 169 211 05 .05 
Juniors 
Seniors Women 168 185 221 
Total 261 4179 217 
Sophomores Men 56 166 187 .00 .07 
Women 83 167 209 
Total 139 166 201 
Juniors Men 23 141 172 10 «W221 
Women 44 177 228 
Total 67 164 211 
TABLE 4 


Sex DIFFERENCES IN THE AMOUNT OF OTHER 
THAN LIBRARY READING 








S.D. this P.E.; 





Group N M 

Sophomores Men 93 608 403 .03 .05 

Juniors 

Seniors Women 168 585 408 
Total 261 594 407 

Sophomores Men 56 615 433 .14 07 
Women 83 710 436 
Total 139 672 437 

Juniors Men 23 661 348 .22 = .10 
Women 44 535 345 
Total 67 578 351 
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TABLE 5 
CLASS DIFFERENCES IN LIBRARY READING 




















Proportion above zero 




















Groups Total 
N 701 P.E N Tor P.E. N a) P.E Dopi-002 P.E.p D/P.E.p 

Sophomores 153 69 2.5 67 7 3.8 220 70 2 -.01 05 -0,22 

Juniors 
Sophomores 153 69 2:5 41 93 i 194 74 2 — .24 04 -6.49 

Seniors 
Juniors 67 70 3.8 41 93 2.7 108 79 2.6 — .23 05 -4.89 

Seniors 

TABLE 6 


library during the week for which the reports 
were due. The proportion for the women is 
two points higher. The ratio (D/PEv) at the 
extreme right of the table indicates without 
question that this difference is insignificant. 
The same is true when the sophomore and jun- 
ior groups are taken separately. 

The sex differences in the total amount of 
time spent in library reading and on other-than- 
library reading are presented in Tables 3 and 4, 
respectively. The number of eases, the means 
and standard deviations in minutes and the bi- 
serial r’s are given for the group of sophomores, 
juniors and seniors combined and for groups 
of sophomores and juniors taken separately. 
In both tables, the bi-serial coefficients of corre- 
lation do not show any perceptible relationship. 
An interpretation of this fact leads one to the 
conclusion that no significant differences appear 
between the men and the women in either the 
total amount of library reading or other-than- 
library reading. 

For both sexes, the ratio of the amount of 
library reading to other-than-library reading is 
approximately three to ten. In other words, 
students spend approximately one third as 
much time on library reading as they do on 
reading and study outside of the library or 
roughly one fourth of the total amount of time. 

Class differences: The differences between 
groups of sophomores, juniors and seniors are 
given in Tables 5,6 and 7. In the first of these 
tables it may be observed that 69 per cent. of 
the sophomores used the library, whereas 70 
per cent. of the juniors did so. The difference 


of one per cent. stands without significance. 
The difference in the proportions of sophomores 


CLASS DIFFERENCES IN THE AMOUNT OF TIME 
SPENT READING IN THE LIBRARY 








8.D. 








Group N M Tors P.E., 
Sophomore . 153 158 197 
Junior siisaccctgns. NG “GG (Ban 
Senior ........ une 41 281 266 
Sr.-Jr. 220 160 201 .02 .06 
So.-Sr. 194 184 219 .32 .06 
Jr.-Sr. 108 209 241 .30 .08 

TABLE 7 


CLASS DIFFERENCE IN THE AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT 
ON OTHER THAN LIBRARY READING 


M S8.D. tu. P.E.; 








Group N 





Sophomore . 153 641 436 
Junior ........ sine 1 O90) -836 
Senior ........ vou 41 443 336 
So.—Jr. 220 619 409 .10 .06 
So.-Sr. aceon 194 599 424 .27 .07 
1) =) agua ere 108 522 341 .23  .08 





and seniors appears as a relatively significant 
one. The middle row of figures shows a differ- 
ence of 24 between the two proportions. A re- 
liable difference, although not as great as the 
one just referred to, is evident between the 
juniors and the seniors. In this case the dif- 
ference is 4.89 times its probable error. 

When the mean of the total amount of read- 
ing in the university library is compared with 
the amount of reading outside the library, a 
significant difference occurs between the sopho- 
mores and seniors, and between the juniors and 














UM 
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seniors. For library reading (Table 6) the bi- 
serial coefficient between the sophomores and the 
seniors is larger than five times its probable 
error. These data corroborated those presented 
above. While the differences are not as great 
for other-than-library reading (Table 7), the 
trend is precisely the same. It is clear that the 
seniors have higher averages than the sopho- 
mores or juniors in the total amount of time 
spent in library reading, in the extent to which 
the library is used and in the amount of time 
spent on other-than-library reading. 

Relation to intelligence and scholarship: Of 
greater moment than any of the comparisons 
thus far presented is the evaluation of library 
reading in terms of achievement. In Table 8 











TABLE 8 
Tue RELATION OF LIBRARY READING TO 
INTELLIGENCE 
College Ability 
Library ' Test 
Group Reading TF -cassesipeaheuingint 
M S$.D 
Sophomores, None 62 56 30 
juniors and 
seniors Some 155 59 30 
Total 217 58 30 


Tpis College ability test and library 
reading =.04 + .06 





Sophomores None 44 58 29 
Some 97 59 28 
Total 141 59 28 


Tyis College ability test and library 
reading = .00 + .07 





are presented certain relationships between a 
dichotomous classification of students accord- 
ing to whether or not they used the university 
library and their scores on the Minnesota Col- 
lege Ability Test. The average percentile ranks 
are given for the students who did no library 
reading as well as. for those who utilized the 
library facilities. The standard deviations of 
these ranks are also included. Finally, the bi- 
serial coefficient of correlation expresses the 
degree of relationship between the use of the 
library and intelligence. For the group of 
sophomores, juniors and seniors combined, the 
coefficient of .04 + .16 is indicative of a neg- 
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ligible relationship or an insignificant difference 
between the mean percentile ranks of the two 
groups. Since the same trend is observed with 
the homogeneous group of sophomores, the evi- 
dence points consistently to no relationship be- 
tween reading or not reading in the library 
and intelligence as measured by the College 
Ability Test. 

Contrasting results on the relation between 
library reading and scholarship as measured by 
the average honor point ratio for the fall quar- 
ter appear in Table 9. In the case of the sopho- 


4 











TABLE 9 
THE RELATION OF LIBRARY READING TO 
SCHOLARSHIP 
Honor point 
Library , ratios 
Group Reading N —__—_—_—_—_—_——_—. 
M S.D. 
Sophomores, None 69 1.09 65 
juniors and 
seniors Some 191 1.49 78 
Total 260 1.39 sae 


Tyis honor point ratio and library 
reading =.31 + .05 





Sophomores None 47 1.13 64 
Some 106 1.51 .88 
Total 153 1.40 84 


Ty:s honor point ratio and library 
reading =.27 + .07 





mores, juniors and seniors combined, the bi- 
serial r is 31.05. The ratio of this co- 
efficient to its probable error is over six, thereby 
revealing a definite relationship between library 
reading and scholarship. The difference in 
average honor point ratios between those 
who do no library reading and those who 
do some library reading is .4. In other 
words, it is almost one half the distance 
from a letter grade of C to a letter grade 
of B which, as the ratio of the bi-serial r to its 
probable error shows, is a significant difference 
in the scholarship of the two groups. The 
sophomores alone yield identical results. This 
is a decidedly noteworthy fact. Even though no 
difference is perceptible in the intelligence rat- 
ings of the students who read in the library and 
those who do not, there is a significant differ- 
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ence in scholarship. The inference is clear. 
The students who use the library are more likely 
to sueceed scholastically. Given two students 
of equal ability, then, the one who uses the 
library is likely to have a higher honor point 
ratio than the student who does not. 

This fact becomes even more striking in view 
of a negligible relationship that was secured be- 
tween the total amount of reading and either 
intelligence, or scholarship. In other words the 
total amount of reading does not appear to aid 
a student in his scholarship. The distinguish- 
ing trait is that he goes to the library to read 
and study. Furthermore, the coefficients in 
Table 10 specify no reliable relationships be- 


TABLE 10 
THE RELATION OF THE TOTAL AMOUNT OF READING 
IN THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY TO INTELLIGENCE 
AND SCHOLARSHIP 


Intelligence 


Scholarship 
N r PH. WN 


r PB, 





Sophomores 140 132.06 155 .05+.05 


Sophomores, 
juniors and 
seniors 216 05+ .05 262 02+ .04 


tween the amount of reading in the university 
library and either scholarship or intelligence. 
Whether a student reads in the library or does 
not read in the library becomes, therefore, the 
differentiating characteristic in term of scholar- 
ship. 

Neither reading a vast amount nor spending 
much time in study is any guarantee that the 
student will attain a higher scholarship record 
than his fellow student who reads considerably 
less or spends relatively a small amount of time 
in academic pursuits. No inference is war- 
ranted to the effect that a student will secure 
higher marks if he is sent to the library. The 
data at hand do not designate a causal rela- 
tionship but merely a tendency for the two traits 
to vary together. The higher scholarship and a 
desire to use the library may both be due to a 
third factor such as drive or motivation, which 
is altogether too elusive to isolate at the present 
stage of progress. It is apparent, however, that 
the tendency is independent of intelligence as 
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measured by the College Ability Test. What- 
ever other traits it may be independent of re- 
main obscure. Until they, too, become clear a 
‘ausal relationship cannot be inferred. 


SUMMARY 


While the data on library reading secured 
from a particular group at a single institution 
definitely cireumscribe the generalizations that 
may be drawn, brief recapitulating statements 
may aid in focusing the results from the study 
conducted at the University of Minnesota. 

1. Approximately one fourth of the total 
amount of time that students devote to reading 
and study is spent in the university library. 

2. The coefficients of correlation between the 
total amount of reading in the library and the 
extent of reading outside of the library range 
from —.18 to .26, thus indicating a chance rela- 
tionship. 

3. No sex differences are found in the pro- 
portions of students using the library or in the 
total amount of library and other-than-library 
reading. 

4. A significant tendency appears for the 
seniors to use the university library to a greater 
extent than do sophomores or juniors. 

5. The relationship between the amount of 
library reading and intelligence is negligible. 

6. Students who spend some time reading in 
the university library have a significantly higher 
scholarship average than those who do not (ro1s 
=.31 = .05). 

7. The degree of relationship between the 
total amount of reading or amount of reading 
in the library and either intelligence or scholar- 
ship is insignificant. 

Auvin C. Evuricu 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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